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A GRAPHIC SUMMARY 


_A Graphic Summary of icultural Credit, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 268 of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, summarizes major changes in the debt 
structure of American agriculture during the past two 
decades. The new bulletin contains 66 maps and charts. 


A brief textual discussion of major phases of 
the agricultural credit situation during recent years 
prefaces the graphic presentation of developments re- 
lating to farm-mortgage indebtedness, agricultural 
loans of commercial banks, interest rates, and the var- 
ied lending activities of federally sponsored credit 
agencies, such as the Federal land banks, Land Bank 
Commissioner, production credit associations, emergen- 
cy” crop production loan offices, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poratior Rural EZlectification Administration, and 
Yarm Security tion. 


This publication is one of a series designed to 
bring up to date the Graphic Summary of American Agri- 
culture published in 1931 as Miscellaneous Publication 
105. Other publications of this series which already 
have been issued include those relating to Physical Fea- 
tures and Land Utilization in the United States; Farm 
Tenure; Farm Taxation; Value of Farm Property; Farm Ma- 
chinery, Facilities, Roads and Expenditures; Farm Labor 
and Population; the Number, Size and Type of Farm, and 
Value of Farm Products; and Farm Crops. 


A copy of A Graphic Summary of Agricultural Cred- 


it may be obtained by writing the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
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THE CREDIT OUTLOOK FOR 1939 2/ 
Summary 


1--The volume of short-term credit used by farmers is ex- 
pected to be greater than in 1938. 


2--Ample short-term credit will be available for meeting 
all demands by farmers of good credit standing. 


3--Plentiful supplies of credit for cooperative purposes 
are also available. 


4-Fhe demand for farmmortgage credit is expected to con- 
tinue small. 


5——-Commercial banks and life insurance companies are now quuleay 
lending on farm mortgages much more freely than even two << % 
years ago. is 


6--Farmers' requirements for credit will be DFC 12 19385 


increased payments under the Agricultural Adjustment & 


ministration farm program. 


2 


Increased Use of Short-Term Credit is Expected 


The volume of short-term credit used by farmers is expected to be 
greater in 1939 than in 1938. Increases are anticipated principally in 
loans for the storage and marketing of cotton,corn, and wheat,as it seems 
certain that many farmers will take advantage of the loans offered by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on the 1938 crops of these staples aijlarge 
amounts of the loans made on the 1937 crops of cotton and corn remain 


lf Each year the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and representatives of the State Ag- 
ricultural colleges prepare an agricultural outlook report presenting facts and infor- 
mation that may be helpful to farmers in planning their operations for the subsequent 
year. The Credit Outlook for 1939, one of a series of these reports,was made avail- 
able October 31. This report was prepared under the direction of the following com 
mittee: N. J. Wall, Chairman, F. L. Goleu. Secretary, D. C. Horton, E. J. Engquist,Jr., 
M. M. Regan, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics; E. C. Johnson, A. R. Gans, J. 

Robinson of the Farm Credit Administration; C.C. Farrington of the Agricultural Ad- 


papas Administration, H. Gordon and N. A. Robertson of the Farm Security Administra- 
ion. 


| 


outstanding. There are likely to be increases in the credits employed for 
the maintenance and purchase of livestock in those parts of range area and 
the western Corn Belt where feed supplies are abundant. Cotton, wheat, and 
vegetable growers will have substantial carry-overs of debt in 1939, owing 

to the low prices currently prevailing, and may have to depend to a larger 

extent than in 193% on borrowing to meet their production expenses. 


Short-Term Credit Increased in 1938 


Outstanding personal and collateral loans to farmers held by commer- 
cial banks and short-term loans held by units of the Faru Credit Administra- 
tion increased during the year ended June 30, 1938, from $956,700,000 to 
$1,167,700,000, or more than 22 percent (table 1). Most of this increase 
was accounted for by a growth of $199,300,000, or 27 percent, in the loans 
held by commercial banks. Loans held by units of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration increased $11,700,000, or 5 percent. 


The personal and collateral loans to farmers held by commercial banks 
increased more than 20 percent in all sections of the country except the 
Middle Atlantic States (increase § percent), the Mountain States (increase 
1l percent), and the Pacific States (increase 14 percent). Exceptionally 
large increases were reported in southern States. Of the nine States in the 
country as a whole which reported increases in excess of 60 percent, seven 
were in the South. It seems probable that a factor of dominant importance 
in causing bank loane in these States to increase was loans for storage of 
the immense cotton crop of 1937. This is suggested by the fact that on 
August 31, 1938, commercial banks held approximately %109,000,000 of Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation loans on cotton, as compared with no loans of this 
type a year earlier. 


Table 1.-Outstanding short-term loans to farmers 


3 H 3 
Commerci Farm Credit Ad- 

Month and year banks 1 Total 

: 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars 

: 
December 31, 1920 : 3,869,892 : : 3,869,891 
December 31, 1923 : 2,943,818 : 9,105 2,952,923 
June 30, 1931 : 1,936,360 : 79,206 : 2,015,566 
December 31, 1934 : 807 ,613 : 203,626 : 1,011,239 
June 30, 1936 : 661,606 : 229 , 506 : $91,112 
December 31, 1936 : 593,614 : 171,517 : 765,131 
June 30, 1937 : 726,400 : 230, 302 : 956,702 
December 31, 1937 : 788,351 : 194,225 : 982,576 
June 30, 1938 : 925,705 : 242,009 : 1,167,714 


1/ This series includes only personal and collateral loans to farmers and excludes loans 
on farm real estate. 

2 This series includes short-term loans similar in character to the personal and col- 
ateral loans made by commercial banks. It excludes emergency crop production and 
drought relief loans. Types of loans included are regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tion loans, and production-credit association loans and Federal intermediate credit bank 
loans to, and discounts for “other financing institutions”. 
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Of the short-term loans held by units of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion (excluding drought relief and emergency crop production loans) only 
those of the production credit associations increased during the year ended 
June 30, 1938. Outstanding loans of the regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations (in liquidation) decreased in all Farm Credit Districts. There 
were also decreases in Federal intermediate credit bank discounts for other 
agricultural credit and livestock loan companies in five of the 12 districts, 
a notable increase occurring only in the Baltimore district. Loans of pro- 
duction credit associations, however, increased in all districts, and for 
the entire country were 16 percent greater on June 30, 1938, than a year 
earlier. Increases averaged largest in Iowa and the eastern Corn Belt 
States. Most of the southern States, in which exceptionally large increases 
of commercial bank loans to farmers occurred, had slightly less-than-average 
increases in production credit association loans. 


Disbursements on loans made by the Commodity Credit Corporation dur- 
ing the late months of 1937 and through August 31, 1938, increased greatly 
over the amounts disbursed during the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Advances on the 1937 cotton crop amounted to $125,200,000, as compared with 
no loans on the 1936 cotton crop; advances on the 1937 corn crop amounted 
to $9,600,000 as compared with $46,000 on the 1936 corn crop; and there were 
$7,700,000 of advances during the first 8 months of 1938 on turpentine and 
rosin as compared with no advances of this type during 1937. In addition, 
approximately $25,000,000 were advanced on miscellaneous commodities, in- 
cluding butter, peanuts, prunes, raisins, wool and mohair, wheat, dates, 
and figs, which had not previously served as a basis for loans by the Com 
modity Credit Corporation. 


In contrast to the increased volume of short-term credit made avail- 
able to acceptable risks by commercial banks and certain units of the Farm 
Credit Administration, and the increased volume of loans made by the Com 
modity Credit Corporation on stored commodities, there was a reduction dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1937-38 in new loans made from special appropriations 
for rehabilitation and emergency relief purposes. Emergency crop produc- 
tion loans administered by the Farm Credit Administration amounted to only 
$21,600,000 during 1937-38 as against $33,000,000 during 1936-37. Loans 
for rehabilitation and emergency purposes, made by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, however, amounted to $67,300,000 during both 1937-38 and the 
preceding year. Additional assistance to distressed farmers and their fan- 
ilies has often been extended in the form of grants by the Farm Security 
Administration. The amounts of such grants were $23,100,000 during 1937-38 
and $34,500,000 during 1936-37. 


Ample Short-Term Credit will be Available in 1939 


Ample facilities are available for meeting all anticipated require- 
ments for short-term credit during 1939 at interest rates differing little, 
if any, from those prevailing during 1938. 


Though the deposits of country banks are now moderately lower than a 
year ago, owing in considerable part to the decline in farm income, country 
banks in all parts of the United States have large unutilized reserves and 
readily marketable investments that can be sold to provide additional funds 


if such are needed (table 2). The desire of bankers to employ their lending 
power more fully, and the recent liberalization of bank supervisory require- 
ments, assure that ample bank credit will be available during 1939 to farmers 
who are acceptable credit risks. 


Production credit associations, agricultural credit corporations, and 
livestock loan companies, all of which extend short-term credit to farmers, 
likewise are in position to furnish a plentiful supply of agricultural cred- 
it during 1939. Federal intermediate credit bank debentures, the principal 
source of loan funds for these institutions, continue to have a ready market 
at low rates of interest. 


Table 2.—Demand deposits of country banke2/ 
(1924-29 monthly average = 100) 


: 20 leading : Cotton : Corn $ 
Year tagricultural : growing : Belt : Range States 
3 States $ States : States : 
: Percent : Percent $ Percent $ Percent 
Monthly average 1929 : 99.0 : 3.0 : 97.2 : 4 
" " 1932 : 57-3 : 1.8 : 59.6 : 54.7 
" " 1933: 48.6 : 41.4 : 4g.8 : 46.8 
" " 1934 3: 66.0 : 59.1 : 70.7 : 63.9 
49352/; 77.65 +: : 85.3: 77-1 
" " 1936 : 97.6 : 94.7 : 106.9 : 101. 
" " 1937 : 105.7 > 105.0 : 115.4 : 110.4 
: 100.4 : 116.9 109.8 
1938 102.7 : 98.7 : 113.3 104.5 


1/ Deposits of member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places 
of less than 15,000 population. 
2/ Average of first 7 months. 


Commodity Credit Corporation loans have been made available on the 
1938 cotton and wheat crops. The 1938 wheat loans average about 59 cents 
per bushel with the loans to individual farmers varying according to loca- 
tion, freight and handling charges, and the grade of wheat. Cotton loans 
are being made at the rate of 8.3 cents per pound on 7/8-inch Middling cot- 
ton with rates for other grades and staples ranging from 5.3 cents to 10.75 
cents per pound. Loans on the 1938 corn crop will be required under the 
terms of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, if the November crop esti- 
mate for corn is in excess of a normal year's domestic consumption and ex- 
ports or if the farm price on November 15 or at any time thereafter during 
the 1938-39 corn-marketing year is below 75 percent of the parity price. 


The volume of funds available to low-income farmers through the Farm 
Security Administration's loan program will be about $40,000,000 greater 
during the fiscal year 1938-39 than during each of the two preceding years. 
The current appropriation of $110,000,000 provides for rehabilitation loans, 
loans for meeting temporary emergencies, and loans to facilitate farm com 
munity and cooperative enterprises. An effort will te made to curtail 
emergency loans and to use this appropriation mainly for standard rehabili- 
tation loans. 
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Standard rehabilitation loans carry a 5 percent interest rate and are 
repayable within 1 to 5 years. Such loans are made to farm owners, tenants, 
end sharecroppers who cannot obtain credit from any other source, with the 
understanding that borrowers will follow approved farming practices. Farm 
laborers who have arranged to operate farms are also eligible. Loans of 
this type are not made for the purpose of refinancing real estate indebted- 
ness or of aiding in the purchase of farm real estate. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration Payments 


Requirements that otherwise would have to be met by borrowing will be 
satisfied in part by conservation and price-adjustment payments to farmers 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration Farm Progran. 


Payments to farmers under the 1938 Agricultural Conservation Program 
are expected to exceed $450,000,000 as compared with approximately $330,000,- 
000 under the 1937 program. The first payments under the 1938 program 
reached farmers during October 1938 and it is expected that payments will 
be made in large volume during December, January, February, and March. It 
is estimated that the payments will be made to about 5,000,000 farmers (in- 
cluding landlords, tenants, and sharecroppers) as compared with about 4,000,- 
000 farmers who qualified under the 1936 and 1937 programs. 


In addition to conservation payments, cotton farmers will receive 
payments approximating $130,000,000 under the 1937 cotton=price-ad justment 
payment plan. The first of these payments was made during the latter part 


of August 1938, and it is expected that practically all will be made by 
December 31, 1938. 


Payments will also be made under the Sugar Act of 1937 to producers 
of sugar beets and sugarcane on their 1938 crop. Payments to sugar beet 
producers probably will total about $20,000,000 and will be made largely 
during February, March, and April of 1939. Payments to sugarcane producers 
in Louisiana and Florida probably will total about $6,000,000 and will be 
made largely during April, May, and June of 1939. 


For farmers who plant within their 1939 acreage allotments, Congress 
appropriated $212,000,000 for price-adjustment payments on cotton, corn (in 
the commercial corn area), wheat, rice, and tobacco. The first of these 
payments will be made to the winter wheat producers, probably during the 
early months of 1939. Payments to producers of cotton, corn, spring wheat, 
rice, and tobacco will be made during the summer and fall of 1939 follow- 
ing the checking of compliance with the 1939 acreage allotments. These 
price-adjustment payments will be in addition to the regular payments to 
be made somewhat later under the 1939 Agricultural Conservation Progran. 


Loans for Cooperative Purposes are Increasing 


Loans for cooperative purposes are made by several Federal agen- 
cies. Through the Central Bank for Cooperatives and 12 district Banks for 
Cooperatives the Farm Credit Administration makes available to cooperative 
associations the following types of loans: commodity loans, on the securi- 
ty of staple farm products and farm supplies, bearing currently an interest 
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rate of 2 percent; operating capital loans to supplement the working capital 
of cooperative associations, at an interest rate of 3 percent; and facility 
loans for financing or refinancing the acquisition of land, buildings, and ' 
equipment, at an interest rate of 4 percent. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration makes long-term loans at low rates of interest for the con- 
struction of rural distribution lines and 5-year loans to finance installa- 
tions of wiring and plumbing. The Farm Security Administration also makes 
loans for community and cooperative enterprises. 


During the year ended June 30, 1938, the outstanding loans of the | 
Banks for Cooperatives increased from $45,000,000 to $81,200,000. Of the 
loans outstanding June 30, 1938, commodity loans amounted to $28,600,000, 
operating-capital loans $29,800,000, and facility loans, $22,700,000. Since 
its inception the Rural Electrification Administration has allotted $142,000,- 
000 for loans in 45 States. From July 1 to September 30, 1938, allotments } 
totaled $54,300,000 as compared with $29,300,000 during the entire fiscal 
year 1937-38, and $46,400,000 during the preceding year. Community and co- 
operative loans made by the Farm Security Administration amounted to 

$1,200,000 in 1937-38 and $1,100,000 in 1936-37. 


New Farm-Mortgage Financing Likely to Continue at Reduced Levels } 


The demand for new farm-mortgage credit in 1939 is expected to con- 
time at the relatively low levels of 1937 and 1938. The volume of emergen- 
cy refinancing of farm mortgages is now much reduced from the peak of 
1934-35 and the normal requirements for loans to refinance maturing mort- 
gages are expected to continue low in view of the large proportion of the ' 
outstanding farmmortgage loans now carrying relat’vely long terms. Loans 
of the Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner which are made for 
long terms amount to about 40 percent of the outstanding farm-mortgage debt, 
as compared with 33 percent in 1935 and 13 percent in 1930. 


No material change is expected in the amount of credit required to fi- 
nance farm real estate transfers in 1939. The lower farm income of 1938 has 
tended to reduce voluntary transfers of farm real estate and to reduce land 
values slightly, but with the anticipated increase in farm income in 1939 
prospective farm owners may take advantage of any reduction in land values 
to purchase farms. Interest rates on farm-mortgage loans will continue to 
be low in 1939, a factor tending to encourage the borrowing of money to pur- 
chase farms, but this may be offset to some extent by a slight upward trend 
of farm real estate taxes. 


Total Farm-Mortgage Debt Down 2 Percent in 1937 


Total farmmortgage debt decreased about $173,000,000, or more than 
2 percent during 1937, and the farm-mortgage loans held by a group of lead- 
ing lending agencies, accounting for about 60 percent of the entire farm 
mortgage debt, decreased about 1 percent during the first half of 1938 
(fig. 1). The estimated outstanding farmmortgage debt of $7,082,000,000 
for January 1, 1938, is 7 percent below the total for Jamuary 1, 1935, and 
23 percent below the total for January 1, 1930. The estimated total volume 
of farm mortgages recorded during the first half of 1938 amounted to $392,- 
000,000, an amount 6 percent less than for the first half of 1937 and 60 
percent less than for the first half of 1934. 
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The declining volume of farm-mortgage recordings indicates a return 
to a more normal type of ee A farm-mortgage credit than that which 
prevailed during the period, 1934-36, when large amounts of farm debt were 
shifted from private lenders to federally sponsored agencies. Moreover, 
the increased proportion of farm-mortgage debt now held by agencies special- 
izing in long-term-amortized loans, and the increased volume of such loans 
made by commercial banks and individuals tend to reduce the annual volume 
of mortgages maturing and requiring refinancing. Should increases in farn- 
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mortgage recordings occur in the next few years, they would probably be 
associated with increased activity in the real estate market and with in- 
creased needs of farmers for equipment and improvements. 


Loans of Federally Sponsored Agencies are Decreasing 


The farm—-mortgage loans held by the Federal land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner declined $44,300,000 or about 1.5 percent in the first 
half of 1938, although these agencies closed $45,700,000 of new loans during 
this period (fig. 2). Principal repayments to these agencies amounted to 
$56,700,000, or about $11,000,000 more than the new loans closed and the re- 
mainder of the reduction is accounted for mainly by foreclosures. This is a 
contimation of a similar trend which appeared in the preceding year. Dur- 
ing the year ended December 31, 1937, outstanding mortgage loans of these 
two federally sponsored agencies declined $53,000,000, new loans closed 
amounted to $103,100,000, and principal repayments amounted to $114,800,000, 
or about $11,700,000 more than the new loans closed during 1937. 


As of June 30, 1938, matured installments had been paid in full on 
78.5 percent of all outstanding Federal land bank loans as compared with 
77.8 percent a year earlier and 75 percent on June 30, 1935 (table 3). 
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Table 3.-Condition of Federal land bank loans outstanding, 
June 30, 1936, 1937, and 1938 by geographic divisionsL 


$ Percent of *Percent of loans percent of loans 
> loans with all ‘ delinquent, in- * with all matured 
Geographic matured cluding loans installments ex- 
division installments With delinquent tended but with 
: paid by : installments ‘no delinquency in 
* ‘borrowers and/or delin- sych extensions 
tquent extensions : 
: 1936: 1937: 1938: 1936: 1937: 1938: 1936: 1937: 1938 
North Atlantic : 84.7: 90.0: 88.8: 14.8: 9.4: 10.8: .5: .6: .4 
East North Central : 85.0: 88.2: 87.9: 11.8: 8.1:° 9.7: 43.2: 3.7: 2.4 
West North Central : 69.0: 65.4: 66.7: 21.2: 12.6: 16.2: 9.8: 22.0: 17.1 ; 
South Atlantic : 75.5: Sl.1: 83.3: 13.9: 8.2: 7.8: 10.6: 10.7: 8.9 
South Central : 73.6: 79.1: 80.3: 14.2: 11.1: 12.2: 12.2: 9.8: 7.5 
Western 71.7: 77-9: 77-3: 21.2: 16.0: 18.8: 7.1: 6.13 3.9 


United States . 75.0, 77-8. 78.5, 16.5, 11.2, 13.1, 8.5. 
1/ Source: Farm Credit Administration 


11.0, 8.4 


Life Insurance Company Holdings Decrease; New Loans Increase 


The outstanding farm-mortgage loans held by life insurance companies 
declined about $4,500,000 during the first half of 1938, following declines j 
of about $41,000,000 during 1937 and $118,000,000 during 1936 (fig. 1). The i 
estimated volume of new mortgages recorded by life insurance companies, how- 
ever, was about $74,500,000 in the first half of 1938 as compared with $69,- 
500,000 for the first half of 1937 (fig. 2). During the entire year of 1937 
these agencies recorded about $128,000,000 of new farm-mortgage loans as com 
pared with only $45,700,000 in 1934. As life insurance company loans usually 
are made for shorter terms than those by the federally sponsored agencies, a 
larger part of their total recordings consists of refinancing and renewal 
loans having no net effect on the total amount of their farm-mortgage hold- 
ings. The tapering off of the decline in the farm mortgages held by these 
companies reflects not only the increasing volume of their new mortgage 
loans but also the decreasing volume of their farm-mortgacge foreclosures. 


Commercial Bank Holdings Continue to Increase 


Farm—mortgage loans held by commercial banks rose during the first 
half of 1938, reflecting in part the usual seasonal fluctuation resulting 
from the use of real estate security for crop-production loans, but also in 
part an upward movement that has been evident the last 2 years (fig. 1). Al- 
though estimates indicate that the amount of new mortgage loans recorded by 
commercial banks was slightly smaller in the first half of 1938 than in the 
first half of 1937, even at this reduced level recordings were considerably 
above the levels of 2 and 3 years ago. The rise in farm-mortgage loans 
held by commercial banks during the last 2 years has been associated with 
the increased volume of their new loans, and with a great decrease in the 
volume of mortgages liquidated through refinancing by Federal agencies. 
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There also has been a substantial decline in the volume of their mortgage 
foreclosures. 


Additional Funds are Available for Tenant-—Purchase Loans 


For the fiscal year, 1938-39, $23,750,000 will be available for 
tenant-purchase loans under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act as compared 
with $9,200,000 in 1937-38, the first year of the tenant-purchase progran. 

AMOUNT OF FARM LOANS RECORDED QUARTERLY, 
UNITED STATES, 1934-38 


EX 


U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE Figure 2. NEG. 34592 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONO 


Last year loans were made in 333 counties. The increased appropriation this 
year will permit lending in 398 additional counties, making a total of 731 
counties eligible to receive tenant-purchase funds. The Bankhead-Jones Act 
authorizes an appropriation of $50,000,000 for the year beginning July 1, 
1939, which if made would permit further expansion of this lending program. 


Tenant-purchase loans, made for a 40-year period at 3 percent interest, 
are for the purchase of family-sized farms, and may not exceed $12,000 to 
any one farmer. The amortization and interest payments required of borrow- 
ers amount to 4.3 percent of the principal annually. First mortgages or 
deeds of trust on farm property are taken to secure the loan. Farm tenants, 
sharecroppers, farm laborers or others with recent farming experience who 
live in counties selected for tenant-purchase loans may apply for these 
funds if they cannot obtain adequate credit from any other source. Farm own- 
ers are not eligible for these loans. 


Federal Housing Administration Anthorized to Insure Farm Loans 


New amendments to the National Housing Act authorize the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to insure mortgage loans on farm real estate under cer- 
tain prescribed conditions. This new legislation is designed to encourage 
lending- institutions to pursue more liberal loan policies. The principal 
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restriction on the type of farm mortgages eligible for insurance is that 
not less than 15 percent of the proceeds of the loans must be exvended for 
materials and labor in connection with the construction or repair of farm 
buildings. A total of 870 applications for insurance of farm mortgages 
was received by the Federal Housing Administration from May 15 to August 
31, 1938, and 141 of these were accepted. 


Debt-Adjustment Activities will be Continued 


Vany farmers continue to require assistance in obtaining adjustment 
of their debts and conciliation of creditors’ claims. In addition to the 
informal agreements reached between borrowers and lenders, the Farm Security 
Administration, working in conjunction with county committees avvointed by 
State governors, provides a more or less formal means of mediation. During 
the fiscal year 1937-33, 16,663 individual cases were handled by the Farm 
Security Administration, with the result that farm debts amounting to 
$56,500,000 were reduced by $13,700,000. Thirty-three group cases, involving 
4,421 farmers, were handled, which resulted in a reduction of $3,200,000 out 
of $5,100,000 of debts. During 1936-37, 27,011 individual cases were handled, 
with a reduction of $25,400,000 out of debts totaling $96,200,000. Sixteen 
group cases, involving 2,593 farmers in 1936-37 resulted in reductions of 
$2,000,000 out of debts amounting to $3,300,000. 


Farm Mortgaze Recordings - An analysis of the average interest rates, 
average size of loans and proportion of loans recorded each year 1917-35 by 
lending groups is contained in a series of State reports, 29 of which have 
been issued. 


Reports are now available for the following States: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Colorado, and Oregon. 


In each of the 29 States, individuals and national and State banks re- 
corded annually a higher proportion of loans than other lenders during the 
period 1917-32. From 1933 to 1935, the refinancing program of the Federal 
land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner caused these federally sponsored 
agencies to become the predominant lenders. 


These reports, available upon reauest from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, are prepared from data obtained through a Nation-wide W. P. A. 
project sponsored by the Works Progress Administration and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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PROGRESS IN GOVERNMENT CROP INSURANCE 


William H. Rowez/ 


Since the organization of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation in 
March 1938, active steps have been taken to make crop insurance available 
to farmers. During the current year such insurance has been limited solely 
to growers of wheat. 


Arrangements were worked out with the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration for the use of its county committees as the local units for hand- 
ling the insurance and for the assistance of the State committee in super- 
vising the work. In county offices and in State offices, insurance super- 
visors were appointed. An educational campaign was organized and carried 
out beginning with a national meeting and followed by State, district, coun- 
ty and community meetings. Branch offices were set up at Kansas City and 
Minneapolis witn a small one for the eastern States at Washington, D.C. 
Actual insurance operations are carried on from these branch offices. 


By the middle of June some of the counties that got away to an early 
start were taking apvlications for insurance on the winter wheat crop to be 
planted this year. By and large, however, most of the applications were 
taken in July and August. Most of the applications during the early weeks 
came from Ohio. Inasmuch as farmers who were anticipating applying for in- 
surance did not know until a late date what their wheat acreage allotments 
would be, many of the applications were received near the close of the ac- 
ceptance period. 


Auzust 31 was the closing date for accepvting applications on winter 
wheat, excevt for certain far-western States and the eastern seaboard 
States. By that date, nearly 200,000 applications had been received in 
county offices from wheat growers in 20 States. These were virtually all 
for insurance on winter wheat. Applications for insurance on spring wheat 
will be accepted until a closing date next spring. That date has not been 
set as yet. 


Number of Applications Received 


About 28,000 applications were received from Nebraska farmers. 
Missouri had about 30,000 applications, Kansas 26,000, Ohio 25,000, Illinois 
22,000, Indiana 20,000, Oklahoma 13,000, Michigan 9,500, Iowa 6,500, Minne- 
sota 7,500, Texas 5,500. (Many spring wheat applications are expected later 
in Minnesota.) Other States had a smaller number of applications. The pic- 
ture is perhaps a little clearer when shown on the basis of acreazse. The 


1/ Senior Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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following figures are the approximate percentage relationship between the 
acreage for which applications have been received and the average wheat acre- 
age seeded for the years 1930 to 1937, inclusives 


Illinois .. 27h Kaneas « « « « » 15% 
Ohio ..... 18% Indiana ... . 22% 
Michigan . . 144% Minnesota .. 15% 
Nebraska . . . 37% Texas ...- 17% 


Oklahoma . -« 17% 


As a large proportion of the applicants are staying within their 
wheat acreage allotments for 1939, which were made available after many of 
the crop insurance applications had been made, the acreage covered will be 
somewhat smaller than now indicated by the applications. Furthermore, pre- i 
miums may not be collected on all applications so that the above percentages 
are probably higher than the final figures will be. 


As between counties within States, the results have been spotted; 
some counties might have only a few applications, while adjoining counties 
have hundreds. In general, where the county committee was convinced of the 
soundness of the program, was enthusiastic about it,and had initiative and 
resourcefulness, participation in the vrogram was large. 


The number of apvlications for insurance received from east of the 
Mississippi River was much larger than had been anticipated. Earlier, it 
seemed likely that there would be insufficient demand for the insurance to 
warrant setting up an organization in that area. Obviously, such was not 
the case. It is true that east of the Mississippi River the acreage of 
wheat per farm is small, but the number of applications received indicates 
that people of those States are definitely interested in this type of pro- 
tection. A factor that may have contributed to the demand for insurance 
in these States was the fact that premium rates are fixed to cover the risk 
of loss in the local area and do not include something to help pay losses 
in the high risk areas of the Great Plains. 


Strenuous efforts were made to complete the campaign in most winter 
wheat States by August 31. Consequently some of the office work in the 
counties was delayed until after the campaign was over. Furthermore, the 
applications were reviewed in the State offices and many were returned to 
the counties for correction. All this delayed the arrival of the appli- 
cations at the branch offices of the Corporation. 


By October 27 about 210,000 applications had been received at the 
branch offices. This included applications for insurance on spring wheat 
and from winter wheat States other than those where the final date for 
taking applications was August 31. By October 27, about 187,000 premium 
notices had been sent out from the branch offices. 


By October 28, approximately 63,000 premiums had been received at 
the branch offices. November 19 has been set as the final date for accept- 
ance of premiums in States where August 31 was set as the final date for 
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acceptance of applications. With the approach of that date premiums will 
come in much more rapidly. 


Premiums Influenced by Variability in Yields 


Each farm has a separate premium rate. That rate is determined by 
averaging the crop loss experience for the farm with the crop loss exper- 
ience for the county. The crop loss experience for the farm is determined 
from the record of annual yields. It is merely an average of the losses per 
acre that would have been suffered on such farm had an insurance policy been 
in force during past years. The crop loss experience for the county has 
been determined in a similar manner by actuarial studies of sample data. 


In determining premium rates for crop insurance, variability in 
yields is, therefore, as important as the average size of yields. Unlike 
hail insurance policies where a common rate is applied to all farms in an 
area, the Corporation uses a separate rate for each farm. The amount of 
vremium that the farmer pays for hail insurance devends upon the amount of 
insurance that he takes out. Thus, if farmer Jones takes out one and one- 
half times as much hail insurance as farmer Smith, his premium will be one- 
half times as larze, providing both are in the same rate zone. Under the 
crop insurance plan, however, farmer Jones mizht have one anid one-half times 

s large a coverage as farmer Smith, but his premium might be lower. This 
would be the case if vast experience shows that his yields are more regular 
ind less variable than the yields on Smith's farm. 


The amount of premium is determined in bushels of wheat of a speci- 
fied class and grade, that snecified class of wheat being the one most com- 
monly produced in the area. That class and grade is the basis of settlement 
of claims for losses as well as the basis for fixinz premiums. Premiums may 
be paid either in warehouse receipts for grain of the specified class and 
erade or for certain other grades. The premium may also be paid in the cash 
equivalent of such wheat. Most of the payments are being made in cash. Some 
farmers, however, desire to pay in wheat and this is possible where they can 
obtain a nezotiable warehouse receipt. In many communities, however, ele- 
vators are not able to issue negotiable receipts. When a premium is receiv- 
ed in the form of a warehouse receipt, the local official of the insurance 


corporation may sell such wheat locally and transmit the cash to the Corpo- 
ration. 


Difficult Problems Encountered 


Where historical yield data for farms were not available, it was neces- 
sary to anpraise yields and loss experience on such farms. This necessitated 
the development and adoption of a procedure that would simplify and standard- 
ize the work of county officials. Crop insurance officials of each county 
were advised to select farms representative of all areas and tyves of oper- 
ation in the county for which reliable data in years of the base period were 
available. The data of some fifty or one hundred representative farms were 
then tabulated and the location of such farms shown on a county map. With 
this background of information it was easier to arrive at a reasonably accu- 
rate estimate of the yield and loss experience for farms for which historical 
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data were not available. Prior to the adoption of this plan appraisals of 
yields were tending to cluster about the county average. Accevtance of 
such avpraisals as the basis for insurance would of course result in heavy 
losses on those farms whose yields were appraised too high and would work 
an injustice in those cases where the avvraisal was too low. 


Yield data and appraisals submitted as the basis for insurance were 
checked in State offices and by the statistical units in the branch offices. 
Constant comparisons were made of the data submitted with the data for 
sample farms used to derive the actuarial basis for the insurance. Com- 
parison was made not only of the average level of yields and cron loss ex- 
perience but of the disversion about the average. 


Another difficulty arose from the fact that the Corporation's campaign 


to get applications was in operation before the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration had made the wheat acreage allotments available. As a result, 
many farmers, not knowing what acreage they would pvlant to wheat, were also 
uncertain as to the location of such wheat on their farm and, consequently, 
delayed filing of applications until such allotment figures were available. 
Many farmers who applied early for insurance discovered after receiving 
their allotment figures that they had applied for insurance on a wheat acre- 
age larger than they would actually plant. As a consequence, it was neces- 
sary to set up a procedure whereby a correction to the application could be 
made. 


Provision was made by Congress last summer that an individual could 
vay vremiums for one year in advance. This action was taken after the regu- 
lations and forms of the Corporation had been prepared. It was necessary, 
therefore, to change the regulations and some of the forms and to set up a 
special procedure for those cases where the farmer anticipated making such 
an advance vayment. 


In quite a few States, because of the delays mentioned, and others,it 
vas necessary to extend the neriod orizinally set for taking applications. 
The closins date for much of the winter wheat area wis originally set as 
August 15, but beczuse of the delays, an extension was made to August 31. It 
is the plan of the Cornoration, however, to set a closing date for taking 
applications before the season has advanced far enough so that current 
weather conditions have an apvreciable bearing on the prosvects for a crop. 


In some areas where the 1938 wheat crop has been small or a comlete 
failure and where wheat is the principal source of income many farmers will 
be unable to obtain insurance because of inability to pay the premium. “hile 
the instrance policy may be assizned as collateral security for a loan for 
payment of the premium or for care of the crop, many farmers are so deevly 
in debt that they are unable to obtain further advances or have no sources 
of credit available. The Farm Security Administration will finance the 
premium requirements of its clients in cases where it deems that insurance 
is desirable. 
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TREND OF FARM-MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS 


CONTINUES DOWNWARD IN 1937 


Donald C. Horton and E. J. Engquist, Jr. 1/ 


Total farm-mortgage indebtedness in the United States declined further 
during 1937. The drop was 2.4 percent compared with a decline of 3.3 percent 
n 1936 and 1.9 percent in 1935. The farm-mortgaze debt on January i, 1938 


was 23.1 percent below that for January 1, 1930. 


TOTAL FARM MORTGAGE DEBT; PERCENTAGE HELD BY PRINCIPAL LENDER 
GROUPS AND TREND OF FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES, 1930-38 


DEBT INDEX 
(MILLION LAND 
potiars)| [3 Land value index VALUES 

(1912-14+100) 
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The volume of farm-mortgage debt outstanding January 1, 1938, is 
estimated at $7,082,156,000, of which io percent was held by the Federal 
land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner, 1.5 percent by the joint-stock 
land banks, 12.7 percent by life insurance companies, and 45.8 percent by 
other lenders, including individuals, commercial and savings banks, mort- 
gage companies, and other miscellaneous lenders. 


The farm—mortgage debt estimates for January 1, 1930, and at the be- 
ginning of the years 1935 to 1938 are shown in table 1 and figure 1 to- 
gether with the farm-mortgage loans of the leading lending groups. In 
table 2 are presented data on the farm-mortgaze holdings of four groups of 


1/ Mr. Horton is Agriculturel Economist and Mr. Engquist, Associate Agricultural 
Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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lenders by geographic divisions for January 1 in the same years. 


Total farm-mort gage loans held by the Federal land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner declined slightly in 1937 after a continuous rise for sev- 
eral years. Declines occurred in all geographic divisions excent the New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. The mortgage loans of the joint- 
stock land banks, which are in liquidation, continued to decline in 1937. 
The total of life insurance company holdings »f farr mortgages declined 
still further, although rises occurred in five of the nine geographic divi- 
sions. The declines occurred in the New England States, East and West North 
Central States and in the Yest South Central States. However, 86 vercent of 
the farm mortgages held by life insurance companies at the beginning of 1938 
were on farms in these four geographic divisions. In 1935 the farm-mortgaze 
loans of life insurance companies declined in all geographic divisions, and 
in 1936 declines occurred in all but the South Atlantic States where the rise 
was nominal. Total farm-mortgaze loans of the remaining lenders declined 
still further in 1937, although rises occurred in the New Enzland, South At- 
lantic and East South Central States. 


Table 1.- Estimated farm-mortgaze debt and farm-mortgage loans of 
leading lending agencies, Jan. 1, 1930-38 


H $ Farm-mortgaze loans of leading lending agencies 
Total : Federal * Joint- ° * Three 
Year‘ farm tland banks : : Life :Open State : State 
tmorteaze : ‘insurance ‘and nation-? 
dept *Bank yanks ‘companies ‘al banks : azencies2 
:missioner_/: : 


: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 
: dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars 


1930 : 9,214,278: 1,185, 765 626,980: 2,105,477: --- : 93,274 


1931 1,175,832 590,811: 2,059, 221:3/ 945,172 92,698 
1932 --- 1,151,659 536, 64h: 2,007, 361: --- 93,014 


1933: : 1,105,610 : 459,183: 1,869,160: --- 84,075 


ee 


1934 --- 1,273,881 : 392,438: 1,661,046 :3/ 555,885 79,574 
1935 7,645,091: 2,501, 824 255,931: 1,258,903 498, 842 62,286 
19%6 7,500,489: 2,853,906 175.6773 1,054,770: 487,505 48,091 
1937 7,25), 821: 2,888,912 133,499: 936, 487,534 32,657 
1938 7,082, 1568 2,835,962 104,163: 895,170: 501, 450 24,657 


Rico. 


Rural Credit Board of South Dakota, Bank of North Dakota and Department of Rural 
redit of Minnesota. 


June 30. 
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Table 2.- Farm-morte ce loans held by lending groups, Jamary 1, 30, 1935, 1 » 1937, and 1932 
: Federal land banks and Land Bank Commissioner ]/ 


Geographic division 


1930 1936 1936 1937 : 


@ Atlantic .......... 8 40,952 89, 825 31, o46 33, 469 
East North Central .......... coe 8 179,194 $ 573,720 : 586, 206 572, 028 
West North Central : 292, 347 5 49 1,011,471 1, 000, 306 
h Atlantic 103, 186 191,633 
t th Central 130, 706 $ 31,441 
th antral 22h, 723,718 
108. Que 72,03 
l/e 
19,576 ©, 762 
te t 4 1, 185, 765 dy + 9000, 
nt-3t na a 
nda - - - - 
e Atlanti 23, 331 b,¢ 
Narth entral 147 une : 2257 uy 
West North Central 186, 831 8 32, 995 23, 375 17,423 
Atlanti 73,07 21,052 17, 889 14, 505 
outh Central ..... 26, 333 3,328 721 4,075 
% outh Central : 38,962 40,113 : 31.203 25, 42g 
COLB 22, 340 493 : 5. 34) 3.099 
f cores : 42,707 : 11,106 7 274 3, O5F 
— i i 
nited States ........ : 626, 980 255,931 : 175,677 : 133,499 194, 163 


Life insurance companies 


New England 


Fast North Central 


West North Central ...... 1,224,577 692, 395 495,291 455,009 
th Atlantic . coe § 57,332 28, 207 20,099 27,021 
Eaet South Centrel ......... : 94, 254 51,181 41,024 : 42,299 
Nest South Central ......--+-esce- : 257,422 : 168,941 : 130, 562 : 126, 908 
ountain .. 8 40,091 20, 962 3 lo, 098 17,03C 
} : 40, 902 30,85 38,309 
nited States ....... 105,477 1, 252, 900 : 1,054,77 : 136,454 695, 
i i i 
Others 
New Fngland ...... § 171,234 143,109 : 144,129 
Viddle Atlantic ....... 389,829 : 309, 359 305, 905 
Fast North Central 1,154, 340 083, 350 058,2 
West North Central ..... : 3 1,797,527 l, 1,014, 35 19, 319 
: 215, 345 : : 150,739 153, 720 
Fast South Central ....... 126,736: 102,781: 103,185 
Test South Central 463, 377 26, 063 80,473 
CAIN 3 362, 180 3 2, 333 257, 581 
nited States ...... 3 5, 296, 056 3,028,436 3,410,076 : 3, 295, 956 3, 2he, 


i Land Bank Commissioner loans were first made in 1933. 


Includes individuals, State and national banks, mortgage companies and other miscellaneous lenders 


; 1, 00C : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1, 000 : 1,000 
dollars dollars : Jollars : dollars dollars 
} 
e 
- | 
470 : 501 489 : 461 57e 
| 
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Tebdle 3.- Estimated farmrortgage debt January 1, 1930, 1935, 1936, 1937, amd 1936 
: Percentage : : Percentage : : Percentage 
: : : increase or: : imcrease or: : increase or 
State and : : $ : decrease 3 : decrease 3 : decrease 
geogrephic : 1930 ; 1935 : 1936 : from $ 1937 : from : 1938 : from 
division : Jan.1,1935 : Jan.1,1936 ; : Jan.1,1937 
: to H to H to 
i. : Jen. 1.1930 Jen.1,1938 
1,000 : 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 1,000 : 
dollars : dollars : dollars : fercent : dollars : : dollars : fercent 
: 26,595: 31, 32,462; + 3.2 32,153: 1.0 31,745: 1.3 
New Hampshire ..... 3 10, 632; 11, 335: 11,850: + 4.6 11,910; + of 12,097: + 1.6 
Vermont 3 32,749; 32, 288: 32,290: + 33,230 + 2.9 33,278: + 2.0 
Massechusetts ..... : 45,782: 53,270: 53,232: = el 54,018 + 2.6 50,131: + 2.8 
Rhode Island ...... : 4,009; 4,526: 4,762; + 5.2 4,959; + 4.1 5,114; + 3.1 
Connecticut ....... : 31,817: 49,091; 4g,960: 3 49,721: + 1.6 50,370; + 
New England ..... : 151, 584; 131,952: 183,562; + 
ew York ..... 237,003: 212,154: 212,845: + 3 i 
New Jersey ...--+++ 55,107: 49,888; 49,720: - 3 
Pennsylvenia ...... 168,472: 147, 088; - 1.9 
Middle Atlantic 460, 582: 7x 407, 406 6 
fo) 25° 225, 130: 220 757: 2.3 
diane 248,759: 219,096: 211,882; 3.3 
Tllinois 613,945: 471,188: 4o5,209: = 1.1 
Michigan : 9: 179,471: = -2 
Wisconsin . 437,810; + 2 421,053: _2. 
East North Central 1,515,729: 1.1 1,069,886: - 3.0 : 1,832,021: - 2.6 
Minnesota 400,805: = -2 3 307,896; - 9.6 : 355,001: = 3.3 
owa .. 771,227: - 4.7 : 742,294; - 3.8 : 720,973: =- 
Missouri . 254,222; - 5.1 : 243,685: - 4.1 238, 47° - 
North Dakota 17, 893: “ +.6 
South Dakota ...... 41; B 
Nebraska 152: +.8 
West North Central: 02: 21 
Delaware 
Maryland l.e 
Virginia .....- eee 
West Virginia ..... 1.6 
orth Carolina 2.7 
South Carolina .... 1.9 
20 
Florida 
South Atlantic 1.5 
Kentucky 105,007: 101,237: 100,998: 2 100,746; = -2 
Tennessee ..... oe 8 91,481: 23,501; 83,252: - 82,106; - BO, 345 - 
8 87,274: 78, 504; 10,3606; 2.3 75,112: - 1.6 74,738: = 
Mississippi ....... : 417: 85, 304: 82,773: = 3.0 78,347: - 79,359: + 3 
Fast South Central: 378,579: 348.966; 343,389; - 1.6 : 336,371; - 2.9 3 334,355; - .6 
Arkansas 97,932: 71, 155 71, 227 + 1 69,406; - 2.6 6 
Louisiana : 70, 802 55, 225 53,521: - 31 51,816: - 3.2 
240, 486: 196, 283: 186,147; = 5.2 176,827: 5.0 623; = 5.2 
oo 8 635,984 554,374 540,555: 2.6 527,897: - 2.3 513,095: - 2.3 
West South Central: 1,044, 304; 8770531: 851,450; 3.0 825,946: 3.0 800,448; 3.1 
MONtANA : 120, 469; 99,918: 100,606; + 96,003; 4.0 2,423; - 4.3 
: 103, 663: 97, 306: 96,369: = 1.0 92,442; - 90,933; - 2.6 
Wyoming........-- 43,787: 43,873: + 1.4 44,937; + 1.0 3; 44, 866; - 
: 137,865: 112,504; 111,655: - : 107,120: 4&1 103,390; - 3.5 
New Mexico ........ : 30,098: 23,092: 24,523; + 3.5 24,135: - 1.6 23,394: - 1.0 
34, 683; 27,045: 26,834: 8 27.157: + 1.2 3: 27,228: + 3 
: 48,639: 43, 358: 46,147; + 6.4 45,985: - 4 45,976: 2/ 
Mountain : 534 O56; hoo. 4315 464.997; + 6 452,250; 2.7 3; 817; - 2.1 
Washington ........ : 141,577: 136,709: 133,820: - 2.1 3: 127,930: - 4&4; 124,057: - 2.6 
Oregon ......... 122,123: 119,670: 118,676; 8 3: 115,174; 3.0 111,894: 2.8 
California ......+. 573,452; 97,248; 490, 372: 2.4 ¥97,012;_ + 1.4 503,178; + 1.2 
337,152: 753,527: 742,807; 1.4 ; 740,116; 739,729: - 
United States ... : 9,214,278: 7,645,091: 7,500,489: - 1.9 : 7,254,821: - 3.3 +: 7,082,150: - 2.4 
V District of Columbia figures included with Maryland. 2/ Less than 0.05 percent decrease. 
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The data on farm-mortgaze loans held by the federally sponsored cred- 
it agencies and for the joint-stock land banks are taken directly from re- 
ports of the Farm Credit Administration. Those for life insurance companies 
are compiled from the revorts of individual cormanies excenvt for a small 
amount that is estimated for a fev companies. These three grouns of lenders 
account for about 54 percent of the total outstandinz farm-mértgaze debt on 

i January 1, 1938. For the remainder of the lender groups the change in out- 
standing farm-mortgaze loans for 1937 is estimated by States from data on 
the volume of farm mortgages recorded and released during the year. 2/ 


j N 
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In table 3 are presented estimates of outstanding mortgage debt, by 
Stetes and zeographic divisions for January 1, 1930, and for January 1,1°935-38. 
The larzest vnercentage decline in 1937 occurred in the Vest North Central 
States. For the resion the reduction was 3.7 vercent of the farm-mortzgaze 
debt outstanding at the beginning of the year. The larzest vercenrtage de- 
cline for any State was 6.8 percent for South Dakota. Other States with more 
then  vercent declines in 1937 were Oklahoma (5.2 vercent), Nebraska (4.8 
percent), North Dakota (4.6 percent), and Montana (4.3 percent). The out- 
standinz farm-mortzaze debt increased in only one geozranhic division during 
the year (New Ensland), although increases occurred also in New Jersey, 
Mississinvni, Arizona, Nevada, and California. The increase for the lNiew Eng- 
land States in 1937 continued the upward trend siowm from 1930 to 1935 and 
for each subseouent year. Figure 2 shows the percentage change in farm-mort- 
zaze debt by States for the 3-year period from January 1, 1935 to January 1,1938. 
2/ The basic data from which these estimates are prepared are collected by the Farm 


Credit Administration. The data used in the estimates for earlier years are described 
in The Agricultural Finance Review, Vol. 1, p. l. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN TOTAL FARM-MORTGAGE 
DEBT FROM JAN. 1, 1935 TO JAN. 1, 1938 
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LOAN POLICIES OF COUNTRY BANKS AS INFLUENCED BY TYPE OF 
INVESTMENT HOLDINGS 


Fred L. Garlock 1/ 


The position of country banks as a source of credit for agriculture 
has weakened perceptibly in the past 20 years. For the most part this j 
change may be traced to the unsatisfactory credit service rendered by coun- 
try banks during the depressions following 1920 and 1929. The shortages of 
bank credit which developed during these depressions, and the forced col- 
lection methods often employed, created demands for additional farm credit 
facilities that have been met partly by agencies established by the Federal 
Government and partly by privately controlled agencies. } 


The difficulties which prevented country banks from serving satis- 
factorily as local credit institutions following 1929 were due in consider- 
able part to their investment policies. Prior to 1929, such banks had not 
provided themselves with a sufficient. volume of securities that could be 
collected or sold under adverse conditions. Since country banks as a rule 
entered the depression with substantial holdings of securities, the short- 
comings of their investment policies must be ascribed mainly to an improper 
selection of securities. If country banks ere to serve in the future as in- 
portant and dependable sources of agricultural credit it seems necessary that 
their investment programs should be designed to provide greater protection 
against depression influences than the programs in force before 1929. This 
will require that more attention than formerly be paid to the ratings and 
maturities of bonds selected for investment. 


It is generally agreed that the investment policy of any financial in- 
stitution should be adapted to the peculiar needs of that institution. For 
country banks many authorities recommend that an investment policy be de- 
cided upon only after careful consideration of the character and behavior of 
the deposit liabilities and the nature of the loan accounts. This is excel- | 
lent advice so long as it is understood correctly. But misunderstandings 
arise so easily that a few words may properly be devoted to the country bank's 
investment réquirements before the ratings and maturities of bonds are dis- 
cussed. 


Investment Requirements of Country Banks 


First it should be recognized that seasonal requirements, and require- 
ments growing out of localized disturbances, such as crop failures, do not 
present very difficult problems from the standpoint of investment policy. 
Seasonal requirements may be anticipated and measured with considerable accu- 
racy. Moreover, except in a few sections of the country, no large part of 


1/7 Senior Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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the securities owned by country banks are held for the purvoses of meeting 

seasonal requirements. Localized disturbances may place a severe strain on 
country bank's liquid resources, but are not accommanied, except accident- 

ally, by general weakness in the markets for securities. Hence country 

anks need not be very selective in their purchases of securities to obtain 
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resistant to price-depressing influences; and second, they must not be local 
obligations. 


Now and then a country bank may be found which has so large a volume 
of current operating loans that substantial shrinkages of denosits may be 
met from loan collections without curtailing loans any more than local bor- 
rowers' requirements for credit are reduced when prices and business ac- 
tivity decline. But these are exceptional cases. Most country banks are 
heavily loeded with "capital" loans, and should be, since they serve as 
savings institutions as well as commercial banks. Such banks cannot adjust 
their local loans to large shrinkages of deposits without drastically re- 
stricting new loans and pressing for collection of outstanding loans. They 
can operate efficiently as local credit institutions at a time when their 
deposits are declining only if they hold, and can realize unon, nonlocal 
assets. 


Bonds will meet the recuirements of such banks for nonlocal assets 
and the problem facing country bankers is to select the kinds of bonds 
that will not be depreciated heavily when there is need to realize upon then. 
It must be remembered that the need to collect or sell is likely to coincide 
with a depressed securities market. Therefore, the kind of liauidity which 
the country bank seeks is not to be judged by current marketability, "in- 
trinsic worth", or “normal value", except as these considerations help to 
answer the question whether the bonds will be so resistant to depression 
influences that a country bank can realize upon them even if conditions gen- 
erally turn bad. Insofar as the bank has funds to invest in bonds for the 
"long pull", a merely temporary depreciation of securities need cause no 
great concern. But even a temoorary depreciation is serious if it occurs 
on bonds which country banks need to sell. 


Now that the facilities available to banks for borrowing upon sound 
assets have been improved, it occasionally is questioned whether country 
banks will need to collect or sell bonds during periods of difficulty. There 
is no reason to doubt that these facilities may be of great assistance to 
country banks in meeting shrinkages of deposits and that they will be used 
extensively if other means of meeting such shrinkages fail. The natural 
tendency of country banks, however, is to try to adjust their assets to 
changes in their deposits, and country bankers generally do not feel that 
their institutions are in a comfortable’ position when borrowing heavily. 

For this reason it is doubtful if country banks can be depended upon to 
render a liberal loan service unless they can actually sell or collect bonds 
when deposits are shrinking. 


Selecting the Right Type of Investments 


“hat types of bonds possess a hish degree of resistance to price- 
depressing influences? Probably no certain forecast can be made for the 
future, but country bankers may find useful guides to future experience in 
the behavior of various types of bonds during the period 1929 to 1935. A 
study of the behavior of domestic corporate bonds during this period was 
made in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to provide rough criteria for 
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comparing the investment policies of a number of country banks whose exveri- 
ences during the depression are being analyzed. 


It was the general plan of the study to determine how investments in 
various classes of securities fared during the period 1929 to 1935. The 
data cover 5 rating classes and 6 maturity classes of securities, or a total 
of 30 rating-maturity classes. Each of these classes is represented by from 
10 to 15 securities, and in most classes there is a fairly close approach to 
equal representation of railroad, utility, and industrial securities. The 
ratings used were those assigned in 1929 by one of the principal commercial 
rating agencies, and once a bond was placed in a given rating class it was 
continued there regardless of any changes that may have been made in its 
rating after 1929. For reasons of policy neither the name of this agency 
nor its rating symbols are revealed. Instead, the most highly rated secu- 
rities are designated grade 1 securities, and securities of lower ratings 
are given correspondingly lower designations. 


Table 1 shows the positions, as of the last of June 1932, of invest- 
ments made during 1929 in securities of various ratings and maturities. The 
values given in the table refer to the percentages of the amounts originally 
invested that had been realized through collections or redemptions by the 
last of June 1932 or that presumably could be realized from sale of the un- 
redeemed securities at the market prices prevailing at that time. For ex- 
ample, all of the securities in grades 1, 2, and 3 that matured during 1929 
and 1930 had been paid by the last of June 1932, or refunded on terms that 
permitted the holder to receive cash nayment; and the amounts received or 
receivable exceeded slightly the market values of the securities in 1929, 
since the securities were slightly below par at this earlier date. Relative- 
ly few of the securities maturing after 1932, however, had been paid or re- 
deemed by the middle of 1932, hence the nositions of investments in such 
securities were governed mainly by the prices quoted in 1932. 


The values given in this table are not presented as a record of the 
manner in which the values of all investments were affected by redemptions 
or by market changes, for they are derived from only a small sample of the 
securities in each class. In all, however, more than 400 securities were 
covered by the tabulation, and this number should provide a reliable meas- 
ure of the general relationships between redemptions and price movements 
and the ratings and maturities of the securities. These relationships are 
the main points to be observed. 


In 1932 the extent of the depreciation of investments made in 1929 
apparently was related closely to two factors: (a) the quality of the se- 
curities composing an investment, which presumably was indicated by the 
ratings, and (b) the maturities of the securities. The lower the grades 
and the longer the maturities of the securities, the greater was the devre- 
ciation. Thus in 1932, securities of grades 4 and 5 maturing in 1933 and 
1934 apvarently were worth about as much as securities of grades 2 and 3 
maturing after 1950. 


Unprecedentedly severe conditions prevailed in 1932, hence it igs de- 
sirable to indicate how the positions of investments in securities differed 
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under more moderately depressed conditions, such as those prevailing in 1931 
and 1935. Though no data are presented for these years, price depreciation 
under these conditions also varied with quality (rating) and maturity. As 
of the end of June 1931, high grade securities regardless of maturities 

were above their 1929 values, but medium grade securities of long maturities 
were substantially depreciated. Severe devreciation had occurred in low 
grade securities maturing after 1935. By the end of June 1935, grade 1 se- 
curities of all maturities had recovered to levels above those of 1929. But 
there was still substantial depreciation of securities in grades 2 and 3 
having long maturities and most of the unmatured securities in grades 4 and 
5 remained badly depreciated. 


Table 1.- Percentages realized, or presumably realizable, as of the last 
of June 1932, from investments made in 1929 in corporate 
securities of various ratings and maturities. 


H tAverage 
1929 ratings : Maturities of securities : of all 

: : : Sa nae : : turi- 
of securities 11931-32 '1933-34 '1935-39 1950+ 


Percent :Percent :Percent :Percent :Percent :Percent :Percent 


101 : 


Grade : 101 : 90 : 9 : 87 93 
Grade 2 101 101 95 76 74 60 
Grade 3 102 100: 73 75 63 51 77 
Grade 4 96 89 57 61 36 38 63 
Grade 5 : 100 65 59 : 40 : 30 : 26 53 
Average of , 
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These data refer to the average extent of the depreciation in various 
classes of securities. It will be recognized, of course, that the deprecia- 
tion on certain issues was offset to a greater or less extent by appreciation 
on other issues. From the standpoint of banking institutions which seek 
liquidity in their bond portfolios, it is more important to ascertain what 
proportions of the securities became badly depreciated than to measure the 
average amount of depreciation sustained. Table 2 shows the percentages of 
the total numbers of securities in the various classes that were depreciated 
more than 20 percent from their 1929 values in 1932. Banks seldom feel able 
to sell many badly depreciated securities because of the exhaustive effect 
of such sales upon their capital structures. For the purposes of a secondary 
reserve, consequently, it would appear that banks should select securities of 
which only small numbers are likely to become seriously depreciated in the 
event of an unfavorable turn. 
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From these data it seems clear that country banks may not safely ven- 
ture very far in acquiring long maturities from among the medium grade bonds, 
and it is questionable if they are ever justified in acquiring low grade 
bonds. Though in the years immediately following 1929 low grade bonds with 
short maturities do not appear to have turned out any worse than many higher 
grade bonds with long maturities, those which matured after 1932 produced 


Table 2.- Percentages of total numbers of bonds included in various rating- 
maturity classes that were depreciated more than 20 percent from 
their 1929 values as of the last of June 1932. 


oF securities 11929-30 {1931-32 11935-39 {1940-9 1950+ 
tPercent :Percent :Percent :Percent :Percent :Percent :Percent 
Grade 1 ; 0 0 27 ; 27 7 27 15 
Grade 2 0 0 47 60 73 31 
Grade 4 7 ; 27 70 87 100 87 ; 63 
Grade 5 0 46 73 87 100 93 66 
all grades : 1 : 15 > Uy : 59 : 65 : 73 : 


immense losses. Judging from the experience of this period it would appear 
that country banks should maintain most of their corporate bonds within the 
following limitations: 


Grade 1 securities, diversified maturities 
Grade 2 securities, maturing within 5 years 
Grade 3 securities, maturing within 3 years 
Grade 4 securities, maturing within 1 year 


These specifications are much more liberal than those commonly fixed 
in definitions of a secondary reserve. They are made as liberal as possible 
in the interest of providing for earnings but are restrictive in the sense 
that, if the experience of 1929-33 were repeated at some time in the future, 
neither depreciation nor loss of liquidity should be large. If a bank can 
obtain satisfactory earnings by confining its investments to very high grade 
securities, it by all means should do so. Long-term issues in any other than 
securities of the highest grade, however, involve risks that may seriously 
impair not only the banks! ability to meet their responsibilities to local 
patrons but also their om earning power and solvency. 
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Investment Policy and Local Credit Needs 


It is the opinion of the writer that the majority of country banks 
should not regard themselves to any important extent as "bond holding" insti- 
tutions or rely upon making any large part of their earnings from bonds. The 
primary functions of most country banks are to serve as a safe depository for 
local funds and to finance local credit requirements. And the major role of 
the bond account is to assure that the country bank will be able to perform 
these functions effectively. Bonds shoula constitute an important part of 
the assets of most country banks, and may contribute a substantial part of 
bank earnings. The main contribution to be sought from bonds, however, is 
not earnings but such a degree of liquidity as will enable a country bank to 
meet the varied anda often heavy demands which its own community may maxe 
upon it. 


In estimating possible future local demands and in attempting to make 
adequate provision for them, country banxs should consider carefully the en- 
larged lending powers of the Federal reserve banks, the lending facilities of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the facilities that have been estab- 
lished for refinancing the obligations of local borrowers, the stabilizing 
influence of the Federnl Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the provable : 
effects of the numerous other measures that have been, or may be, taken to 
stabilize our economic life. There are now many devices for the protection 
of country banks and their comaunities that were not present in times past. 

Country banks may also find protection for themselves and their communities 
in the securities markets if they will make their selections with the object : 
of obtaining protection and not merely with a view to getting their money out f 
at interest or making large speculative vrofits. 


Insofar as country banks ere justified in assuming long risks, they had 
better take them on local borrowers, over whose affairs they can exert some 
control, rather than on distznt cornorations which are independent of the 
country bank that holds their long-term obligations. Moreover, despite the 
great increase in lending facilities that has occurred in recent years, many 
borrowers depend primarily on their local banxs for credit, and it surely is 
a matter of first importance that country banks remain continuously in position 
to meet the needs of these local varties. This they cannot do if the funds 
used in the bond market become frozen. 
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TREND AND PRESENT STATUS OF RURAL TAX DELINQUENCY 1/ 


Donald Jackson 2/ 


Tax delinquency is of significance to local public finance, private 
business and personal costs, security of credit, and property values. Yet 
it is impossible to state the extent and historical development of rural 
delinquency with desirable clarity. Statistics for the country as a whole 
are not available on a uniform basis. 


In 1934, Nationwide Civil Works Administration surveys were made of 
both rural and urban real estate tax delinquency, the former administered 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the latter in the Department of 
Commerce. While they both obtained valuable information, the period cov- 
ered was short and they could not present summaries of the complete situa- 
tion. In recent years, principally since 1930, some of the State govern- 
ments have been making such segregations of data on collections as do give 
excellent indications of the extent of delinquency. 


Historical Trend 


How much of a cycle existed in rural delinquency before the World 
War is uncertain. That there was no significant trend can be stated with 
fair assurance. Alabama, for example, had acute delinquency troubles in 
her early years of statehood. But that was the special case of a new gov- 
ernment struggling to write workable laws and enforce them; it took time. 
The upper Lake States appear to have had a serious wave of delinquency be- 
tween perhaps 1885 and 1900 and again a serious increase after 1910, but 
this was another special case. The difficulty arose in cut-over areas 
where assessment had delayed in recognizing that mich real estate was los- 
ing nearly its entire value with deforestation. 


Through the decade of the 1920's, the trend of rural delinquency ap- 
pears confused. Many agricultural counties were sustaining excellent col- 
lection records; others were experiencing difficulty. 


In this characterization reference is to the relation of total tax 


T/This discussion is restricted principally to real estate delinquency on agricultural 
property. Obviously there is other important rural ta: delinquency, ‘The most ispor- 
tant class closely related to that of agricultural property is the deli of for- 
est cut-over lands. To a considerable extent agricultural and forest real estate is 
favorably or adversely affected by the same tax measures or characteristics. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Reumeian and the United States Forest Service have come to appre- 
Ciate more and more in recent years the similarity of tax problems on agricultural and 
forest lands. Omitted also is all reference to rural special assessment problems,such 
as those of irrigation projects. 

2/ Senior Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics - Address, Annual 

ting of National Tax Association, Detroit, Mich., October 25, 1938. 
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receipts to levies. The year-to-year story of short-term delinquency may be 
quite different. The records of some agricultural counties in California 
show collections of better than 100 percent of levies in nearly every year 
since 1918, and in no year show any great deficiency. To some farmers of 
those counties the inability to meet all tax bills on time has been a costly 
experience; to the local fiscal systems such delinquency as a whole has 
brought greater revenue than was levied. 


Development of the Acute Problem 


Regarding the trend through the distress years 1929 to 1933, the sur- 
vey of rural delinquency which the Bureau of Agricultural Economics adminis- 
tered for the Federal Civil Works Administration gives a good basis for judg- 
ment. Detailed summaries from that survey covered about 650 agricultural 
counties in the 48 States. Data were taken from the official records for 
the levy years of 1928 through 1932. The period covered essentially the 
complete development of farm tax delinquency into an extraordinary problen. 
Before 1928 delinquency was principally a matter of special cases; after 
1932 the difficulty began to mend both from its fiscal and from its private 
cost aspects. 


In 1928 something less than 12 percent of the area of the counties 
surveyed was tax delinquent. This figure may sound large, but by 1932 it 
had increased to 28 percent. Principal significance attaches to the in- 
crease of 140 percent. Both figures do, however, include short-term delin- 
quency. Such delinquency is important enough from many angles, but does not 
greatly elucidate the chronic problem which was developing. 


Amount of delinquency increased about with the increases in delin- 
quent area. The two trends differed in many counties or States, but the 
difference largely averaged out. Figures from the sample suggest by rough 
calculation that nearly 500 million individual acres of land were delinquent 
within the 5-year period, for the sum of perhaps 550 millions of dollars in 
taxes. Relative size of the acreage and dollar figures must not be used to 
indicate rate of taxation because some acres were delinquent for several 
years' taxes, some were delinquent for a fraction of leyear's levy. The 
dollar delinquency was of a magnitude somewhat comparable with the 1932 


property tax levy against farmers, but must of course be spread over all ru- 
ral taxes, rather than farm taxes only. 


An interesting characteristic of the series for various States is 
their similarity. Rates of increase naturally varied, but no State had such 
moderate taxes or such efficient a collection system as to prevent a very 
great and dangerous increase in rural real estate tax delinquency. 


Deficiency of Farm Income 


The manner of disposing of delinquency once it had occurred may ap- 
pear at first glance to indicate too lenient a collection policy. Only 35 
percent of the acres found delinquent had certificates sold against them at 
the time the survey was made (early 1934). Only one-fifth of the acres cov- 
ered by certificates had tax deeds recorded against them. Further thought, 
however, should modify the impression of undue leniency by relating it to 
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the farmers' situation of the time. Farm real estate values against which 
the taxes were levied dropped 36 percent, on the average, for the country 
from 1930 to 1933. Gross farm income dropped 55 percent. The correspond- 
ing tex drop was 22 percent. In response to the catastrophic drop in in- 
come, the farmer's fixed charges on debts and taxes, and his more flexible 
living costs, all had to give ground, but they all complied with reluc- 


tance and delay. Obviously extensive delinquency was an important part of 
the process. 


Improvement in Delinquency Situation 


The basic and vital effect of private income changes is again seen 
in the fact that by 1934 one-half of the delinquency of the period 1928-32 
had been paid, 40 percent of the delinquent acreage cleared, and 30 percent 
of the properties sold had been redeemed. But this improvement undoubtedly 
was affected significantly by the fact that from the depths of the depres- 
sion forward farmer financing by Federal agencies assisted directly and in- 
directly in paying both current and delinquent taxes. From May 1933 to 
December 31, 1936, over $60,000,000 in taxes were refinanced by the Federal 
Land Banks and the Land Bank Commissioner. Other financing and refinanc- 
ing led indirectly to the same result. 


Placing the turning point in the rural delinquency situation de- 
pends upon the characteristics selected to represent it. Number and a- 
mount of new delinquencies (on properties not before delinquent) changed 
approximately with agricultural income. Such delinquency probably reached 
its crest with the levies of 1932 or 1933. Total delinquency continued to 
increase for a year or two longer. The curve for collections of delin- 
quencies lags still further. Taking Iowa as an example and using State 
totals for convenience, collections on delinquencies as percentages of 
current levies approximated roughly: One percent in each year from 1928 to 
1931, inclusive, 2 percent in 1932, 8 percent in 1933, 15 percent in 1934, 
end 12 percent in 1935. Returning for a moment to the fiscal matter of 
collections in relation to levies, the only two years showing great de- 
ficiency in Iowa are 1932 and 1933 when collections were 93 percent and 91 
percent of current levies; for the succeeding two years they were 104 per- 
cent and 105 percent. 


The current farm delinquency situation appears to be that as a whole 
farmers' property tax payments are at least equal to current levies, prob- 
ably greater. Farm income is greatly improved, and in many farm commni- 
ties collections are decidedly greater than levies. No attempt has been 
made to obtain a representative sample, but here and there figures are re- 
ported for single counties showing the excess collections to be as much as 
10 or 15 percent, and higher. 


This of course means that for such communities the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Bconomics series of farm real estate tax levies do not properly 
represent the trend of increasing farm tax payments. An adjustment for 
delinquency and delinquency payments - such an adjustment as the Bureau 
hopes to make in the near future - will show the amounts which farmers 
paid in real estate taxes to have fallen off in the depression more than 
shown for levies. Since then the trend of payments will be found to be 
upward and to be increasing faster than are the current levies. 
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Taxpayer Viewpoint v. Tax Collector Viewpoint 


Appraisal of the farm tax delinquency problem of necessity depends 
largely upon adequately recognizing and emphasizing several significant as- 
pects of the phenomena. If all property owners pay their taxes when due the 
taxing jurisdiction obviously collects 100 percent of its levies, allowance, 
of course, being made for collection costs. If one-fourth of the property 
owners regularly paid their taxes one year late, they normally would pay 
more than the amount levied, by paying penalties, interest, and costs. The 
taxing jurisdiction would collect less than its levies in the first year,but 
thereafter would obtain each year something above 100 percent of its current 
levy. As to "short-term" delinquency, severe difficulty really arises in 
the fact of wide fluctuations in the extent of delinquency from year to year 
or from period to period, leaving the jurisdiction with only undependable 
revenue. 


The difference in significance of delinquency from the standpoint of 
the taxpayer and that of the taxing jurisdiction still is too often confused 
in spite of the extensive attention that has deen devoted to the subject. 
The cost of short-term delinquency usually falls on the taxpayer, but in the 
case of abatements, rebates, or bargain settlements is shifted, at least in 
part, to the taxing jurisdiction. 


A few of the States have regular arrangements by which abatements or 
rebates may be given in case of necessity. This arrangement appears to rec- 
Ognize that in a specific case the application of the tax process may go 
awry; someone's judgment, or just possibly his intention, is bad. But when 
extraordinary arrangements are made for bargain settlements on a wide scale, 
at a given time,it suggests that the system rather than someone's judgment 
in an individual case, is at fault. There are several possibilities. The 
adjustments may be unjustified because unnecessary. This in turn means one 
of two things. Either the delinquency was voluntary, or if necessary, it 
was due to temporary economic difficulties and could have been naid eventu- 
ally. The rebates may, on the other hand, have been necessary or socially 
desirable either because assessment was too high or because the temporary 
economic difficulty was too severe for the financial reserves of a large 
fraction of the taxpayers to bear. 


Weicht of Taxation 


When one given class of real estate becomes widely delinquent in a 
jurisdiction it is prima facie evidence that that class of property is over 
assessed, and this has been the case with a larse part of the rural delin- 
quency of tne past few years. In great part it is the low-value lancs which 
have become delinquent. In fact this has been sc prevalent an occurrence for 
years, and possibly always, that most of us have come to accept it as the 
natural order of things. One study after another has shown assessments on 
acreage properties to be regressive both on area and on value per acre. That 
tax delinquency on the lower-value lands is to such a wide extent long-term 
or permanent substantiates the view that these lands have received essen- 
tially harsher treatment than that given the higher-valued properties. 


Looking forward rather than back, what of the amount of farm tax de- 
linquency, what of its determinents? The amount of short-term delinquency 
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at present can scarcely be called abnormal. Long-term delinquency on lazds 
of low or nominal value undoubtedly is large where owners have come to r:al- 
ize the futility of paying taxes on assessments far beyond any hope of real- 
ization. In such position the owner has no alternative; and the taxing jur- 
isdiction has no alternative except the one it has persistently declined to 
use — adjusting assessments to real values. 


In other words, there appears to be relatively little in the farm tax 
delinquency situation which can be corrected by changing the collection pro- 
cedure or penalty and interest rates. In 1935, e committee of the National 
Municipal League developed an improved procedure to decrease delinquency and 
to terminate delinquency once it occurred. This the suggested procedure 
perhaps would do. But the implication was that it would be adequate to 
solve the problem. This, as applied to farm delinquency, it pretty surely 
would not do. Installment payments are a delusion in many commercial farn- 
ing areas. Shortening of redemption periods in distressed times will be 
disregarded locally or will endanger other orderly processes. Segregation 
of intangibles and tangible personalty may benefit owners of such pronerty. 
But the major part of farm tax delinquency must in honesty be adjudged nec- 
essary" under conditions which obtain. When corrected, the correction will 
be by changes that reach deeper and are more basic than collection 


ra 


Purchase of Farms for Tenants - In the first year of the operation of 
the tenant-purchase program, under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, 1,879 individuals stepped up from the ranks of tenants, sharecroppers, 
and farm laborers to become farm owners. According to Paul V. Maris, writ- 
ing in the Extension Service Review for October 1938, there were 38,065 com- 
petitors for the loans available out of the 10 million dollars appropriated 
by Congress for the year ending June 1938. (Mr. Maris is Director of the 
Tenant Purchase Division, Farm Security Administration. ) 


In commenting upon the activities for that year Mr. Maris says: "The 
average loan for the purchase and improvement of a farm was $4,886. In many 
Southern States averaces ran about $3,400 per farm. In Midwestern States 
the average loan was about $7,500 per farm. Six hundred and fourteen farms 
cost $2,500 or less. That is a larger number than falls in any other price 
group. Four hundred and thirteen loans were between $2,500 and $3,500. The 
second-largest number falls within this group. Two hundred and sixty-two 
loans were between $5,000 and $7,500; 133 were greater than $7,500; and 46 
were for more than $10,000. 


"Price appears to be a more accurate measuring stick for family-size 
farms than acres. It costs about the same number of dollars to buy a small 
farm that will support a family in the Delta region of the lower lMississippi 
Valley as it does to buy a large farm that will support a family in the ad- 
jacent hill section. The same principle holds true elsewhere. More than 
half the farms, however, 1,039, to be exact, were between 81 and 160 acres 


in size; only 61 were larger than 320 acres, and only 52 were smaller than 
40 acres." 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FARM-MORTGAGE LOANS RECORDED, 1917-35 4/ 


E. J. Engquist, Jr. and H. T. Lingard 2/ 


The average size of farm-mortgage loans recorded in each of 37 States 
during the period from 1917 to 1935 has varied considerably from year to 
year, in general following the trend in land values as shown in figure l. 
There also have been marked differences between lenders in the average size 
of loans recorded, reflecting to a considerable extent differences in loan 
policies. These trends and differences, moreover, show regional variations, 
although the peaks and lows for mst States coincide. The average-sized loan 
for a given State may, of course, fluctuate at a higher or lower level than 
for another State. 


A number of factors influence the average size of loans made. In each 
State the averages are based on mortgage recordings in selected counties, 
representing in most States about 20 percent of the counties. In some cases 
the small volume of recordings for a given lender in a given year allowed er- 
ratic items to influence the averages unduly. More important in their effect 
on the data, however, are the economic and institutional factors, such as 
trends in land values, proportions of first and second-mortgage financing, 
variations in size of farms, and changes in appraisal methods and standards 
affecting the ratio of loan to value. 


The Trend in Size of Loans 


AVERAGE-SIZED FARM- MORTGAGE LOANS RECORDED IN The trend in the average size of 
37 STATES AND INDEX OF ESTIMATED VALUE PER 

__ ACRE OF FARM REAL ESTATE, 1917-35 farm-mortgage loans recorded from 1917 to 

“ 1920 shows a marked increase in most 

180 States, in some cases the increase being 


as much as 100 percent. As shown in fig- 
- ure 1, the average-sized loan for all 
lenders was $2,230 in 1917 and $3,310 in 
1920.3/ In 1917, 31 of the 37 States had 
- loans with an average size of less than 

$3,000; in 1920 only 14 States were in 
1927 1929 1991 1999 1998 1997 this group. (See fig. 


T/ This preliminary report is based on data for 37 States selected froma series of State 
reports, entitled "Farm-Mortgage Recordings", prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics from data obtained in a Nation-wide W.P.A. project conducted under the joint 
sponsorship of the Works Progress Administration and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
States included: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiarmm, Texas, 
Von tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Oregon, and California. 
2) Mr. Engquist is Associate Agricultural Economist and Mr. Lingard,Junior Agricultural 
conomist. 

The average for any one year represents the median of the averares for the 37 States. 
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This increase in the average size of loans accompanied the general 
rise in land values, the index (1912-14 equals 190) having risen from 117 in 


1917 to 170 in 1920. The more liberal loan commitments during this period 
were in some instances attributei to the increased competition amonz lending 
rzencies. The Federal and joint-stoc!?: land banks were organized and became 
important lenders during those years and commercial banks likewise became 
more active. Farmcommodity prices rose rapidly following the outbreak of 
the World War, the index of farmproducts prices rising from 101 in 1914 to 
244+ in May 1920. This substantially expanded the flow of income into agri- 


cultural commmities, and deposits in banks increased corresnondinely. 
Country banks were desirous of investing these funds and advances were freely 
made to borrowers.4/ 


In 1920 the depression was accompanied by a tightening of loan comnit- 
ments. The average size of farm-mortgaze loans recorded fell to $2,720 in 
1921 from $3,310 in 1920. Whereas averazes of $3,000 and over had prevailed 
in 23 of the 37 States in 1920, such averazes were found in only 14 States in 
1921. In Iowa the average-sized loan of all lenders reached an all-time peak 
of $11,080 in 1920, but by 1921 the average dropped to $7,910 for that Stete. 
As shown in fizure 1, the index of farm real estate values dronped from 170 
in 1920 to 157 in 1921. The change in size of loans was more precipitous, 
probably reflecting the more marked drop in farm prices from an index of 21] 
for the calendar year 1920 to 125 for 1921. 


From 1922 to 1929, the average size of loans recorded showed relative- 
ly little variation from year to year, although there was a sagging off toward 
the end of the decade. This plateau is not dissimilar to that described by 
the indexes of farm real-estate values, farm prices, and gross farm income. 


Beginning with 1930, the average size of farm-mortgage loan recordings 
decreased more rapidly, dropping from $2,580 in 1929 to $2,110 in 1933. This 
decrease in the size of new loans, in part due to the stringent credit condi- 
tions existing at that time, further reflects the doubts which lenders may 
have had regarding farmers' abilities to carry debts successfully and to meet 
them in the immediate future. The average size of loan for each lender fell 
during tnis period. At the same time, lenders who normally provided large 
loans were becoming less important as a source of credit. From 1929 to 1933, 
farm land values, farm prices, and farm income were dropping rapidly. In 
1929, the average-sized loan recorded was under $2,000 in 8 of the 37 States. 
By 1933, 14 States were in this group, while only 3 had been in 1919 and 1920. 
The years 1934 and 1935 indicated a continuation of the small size of farn- 
mortgage loans in spite of improved agricultural prices, income, and land 
values. 


Variations Among Lending Groups 


Differences in loan policies of the several lending groups principally 
account for the variations found in the average-sized loan recorded by each 
type of lender. In many States the average-sized loans made by joint-stock 


4/ For a more complete discussion see N. J. Wall, “Agricultural Loans of Com- 
mercial Bahks", pp. 9-10. 
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land banks and life insurance companies were three or four times greater than 
the average-sized loan recorded by all lenders combined and five or six times 
larger than the average loans recorded by individuals and commercial banks. 
These differences are specially noticeable in many of the southern States and 
in California where life insurance companies and joint-stock land banks ap- 
parently restricted their loans to the larger farming units. In these States, 
as well as in Illinois and Iowa, loans by these two groups frequently aver- 
aged over $10,000. The data in table 1 indicate for the year 1925 the differ- 
ences between lenders in each of several States representing the various geo- 
graphic divisions. 


Table 1.--Average size of farmmortgage loans recorded by leading lending 
groups in selected States in 1925 


: : : Joint- : 
: All  :Insurance: stock : : Indi- 
: lenders :companies: land =: : : viduals 
: Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars 
8,060 +: 11,140 +: 12,690 : 10,560 : 6,290 : 6,380 
California ......: 5,900 : 14,090 : 14,830 : 6,310 : 6,230 : 4,610 
Illinois ....... -: 5,770 : 10,570 : 9,040 : 4,870 : 5,000 : 3,590 
South Dakota ....: 4,620 : 6,570 : 9,270 : 6,650 : 3,600 : 3,620 
Colorado ......--: 3,140 +: 9,200 : 7,280 : 4,000 : 3,320 : 2,640 
er -: 2,990 : 6,310 : 8,990 : 4,430 : 2,860 : 2,710 
New York ....... -: 2,900 : - : 5,320 : 4,300 : 3,820 : 2,430 
Louisiana .......: 2,700 : 11,010 : - : 3,070 : 2,250 : 2,200 
Massachusetts ...: 2,580 : - : - >: 3,370 : 3,570 : 2,390 
Kentucky ........: 2,320 : 7,650 : 6,380 : 2,540 : 2,530 : 1,570 
Virginia ........: 2,270 : 9,120 : 4,20 : 2,220 : 2,010 : 2,040 
South Carolina ..: 2,240 : 15,060 : 7,830 : 3,690 : 1,780 : 1,610 


Maine 1,950 : : 3,280 : 1,690 : 1,610 


In most States, the average size of loans made by individuals was less 
than those made by any other lemier. An exception to this occurred in the 
New England States where loans by mutual savings banks frequently averaged 
less than those by individuals. Loans by commercial banks likewise were 
smaller, on the average, than those by most lenders. In certain areas, such 
as the range-livestock areas, however, the size of loans by commercial banks 
exceeded that of other lenders. In such areas a recorded real estate lien 


sometimes covered the entire amount of a loan which was partially secured by 
livestock. 


The Federal land banks usually pursued a middle course, their average- 
sized loans lying between the averages of other lenders. In certain areas, 
such as the New England States, where life insurance companies and joint- 
stock land banks were less active, the Federal land banks acquired mortgages 
of larger average size than were being recorded by other lenders. From 1933 
to 1935, many farmers received two loans, a Federal land bank loan and a Land 
Bank Commissioner loan. Both loans may have been relatively small, yet the 
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total commitment to the farmer may Rave exceeded what he could have received 
in earlier years. 


Various miscellaneous factors influenced the relative position of some 
lenders as regards average size of loans. The unassigned mortgages held by 
mortgage companies were frequently "commission mortgages" and, therefore, 
relatively small in size. In Kansas, for example, mortgage company loans av- 
eraged less than $1,000 in 12 of the 19 years, and in no year did the averaze 
exceed $1,500. In a number of States, official agencies of State, county and 
other governmental units provided some farmmortgage credit. The size of 
loans by these lenders varied from State to State, dependent upon local loan 
provisions. A miscellaneous group of lenders incluied in a class of “others" 
consisted of mortgagees financing small credit needs, such as purchases of 
supplies, automobiles, and family services. Such loans were usually of small 
average size. 


The changes in average size of loans by the several lending groups 
were greater for certain lender groups than for others. The data in table 2 
indicate that the increase in the size of loans from1917 to 1920 was more 
marked for commercial banks and individuals than for Federal land banks and 
life insurance companies. Likewise, from 1920 to 1929, the tendency to de- 
crease the size of loans was less accentuated in the case of Federal land 
banks and life insurance companies than for individuals and commercial banks. 


Table 2.--Percentage change in average size of farm-mortgage loans recorded, 
1917-20 and 1920-29, by leading lending froups in selected States 


Period and lender *Tllinois’ Towa 


Dakota :Carolina: ucky, Oregon 


Pet-1/ Pet.1/: Pct.1/ : Pet.1/ : Pet-1/ 
Individuals .........: 5 : 89 + 113 : 108 : 7 : § 
Commercial banks ..-.: 32 : 59 : 50 : 8% : 60 : 67 
companies ........-: 43 : Ww 443 : 7 : 419 : 
Federal land banks ..: 116 : 39 #: 27 +: 1’ : 193 : FH 
Individuals .........: -43 : 3: : : -73 : 
Commercial banks ....: -33 : -43 : =-36 : -21 : : 
companies .........: =-35 +: -18 : : -§8 : 5 
Federal land banks .-: 53 : -7 +: -10 : -2 : -49 +: 2 


1/ Minus sign (-) shows decrease. 


Differences Between States 


Vast differences exist between States in the average size of farn- 
mortgage loans recorded. Even contiguous States show marked differences. In 
Iowa the average-sized loan ranged from $11,080 in 1920 to $4,270 in 1934. In 
Missouri the range was from $3,310 to $1,730 for the same years. Kentucky 
and Tennessee also exhibit divergent levels. In Kentucky loans averaged 
$4,340 in 1920 and $1,590 in 1931, while in Tennessee loans averaged $2,400 
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and $1,270 in those years. These variations reflect differences in value of 
land, type of farming, soils, climate, etc. 


Changes in the average size of loans from year to year are also differ- 
ent from State to State. These trends, however, follow rather closely the 
respective trends of the indexes of estimated value per acre of farm real es- 
tate. In the New England States land values were relatively stable. For in- 
stance, in Connecticut the index of land values fluctuated between 140 and 124 
during the period from 1920 to 1933. During this same period, the annual se- 

ries of average-sized loans varied between 
SELECTED STATES 1917-35 $1,780 and $2,440. In Iowa the index of 
land values fluctuated between 213 in 1920 
and 58 in 1933, while the average-sized 
loan was $11,080 and $4,450, respectively, 
in those years. The rapid fall in the 
land value index for South Dakota, from 
181 in 1920 to 97 in 1927, also is re- 
flected in the change in average size of 
loans from $6,050 in 1920 to $3,910 for 
1927. The differences in trends among 
States are illustrated by figure 3 for 
several selected States. 


1917 1919 «1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 1933 1935 , 1937 


Factors Influencing Size of Loans 


A number of factors which cause differences in size of loans have been 
mentioned. Variations in the value of land and buildings per farm and in 
loan policies of the lending agencies seem to be the most important. Methods 
and sources used in compiling the data also have influenced the results. The 
definition of a farm which was used as a basis in obtaining the records may 
have resulted in obtaining a few nonfarm mortgages. 


The value of farm real estate is usually a major factor determining 
the size of loans recorded. While the mortgage loan is expected to be repaid 
out of farm earnings, the mortgage is a document which directly implies the 
possibility of liquidation through acquirement of the real estate security. 
Consequently, the average-sized loan usually varies with the current real es- 
tate value situation. This seems to be suggested by the close relationship 
between value and size shown in figure 1. The Federal land banks and Land 
Bank Commissioner in 1933-35 followed a policy of lending on a “normal-value" 
basis. There is nothing in the data on size of loans, however, to indicate 
that other lenders have adopted this policy. 


The value of tarm real estate per farm is a compound of several fac- 
tors, such as size of farm, value of land, and value of buildings and inm- 
provements. Variations between regions as to farming and lending practices 
in respect to these items cause many of the differences which appear in the 
data. For instance, the 1930 Census shows that the size of farms in Iowa and 
Vermont were practically the same in that year, averaging 158 and 157 acres, 
respectively. The value of land and buildings per acre, however, was $124 in 
Iowa, while in Vermont it was only $37. The result is shown in the loan sta- 
tistics. In Iowa the averaze-sized loan was $6,740 in 1929; in Vermont it 
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was $2,010. On the other hand, the size of farms was an important factor in 
the differences between Vermont and South Dakota. In both of these States 
the average value per acre of land and buildings was approximately the same 
in 19%, being $37 and $35, respectively. There were 439 acres per farm in 
South Dakota, however, and only 157 acres per farm in Vermont. The average 
sized loan in South Dakota was $3,710 as compared with $2,010 for Vermont in 
1929. Variations in type of farming operations and in the attitude of farm- 
ers towards contracting debt may also have influenced these differences. 


Loan policies vary among lenders, and the relative importance of a 
given lender in any area will influence the average-sized loan statistics. 
The Farm Loan Act provided that loans of the Federal land banks were not 
to exceed 50 percent of the appraised value of the land plus 2O percent of 
the value of the buildings. Life inaeuvurance conpaniesr likewise followed a 
definite policy as to the relation between loans and value, but because costs 
of servicing larger loans were less per dollar of loan, they preferred the 
larger loans to the amaller ones and also tended to concentrate in better 
areas where values were higher. 


Junior liens are usually amaller in size than firet liens. Any change 
in the relative frequency of junior-lien financing may thus alter the averace 
seize of morteages recorded and accounts for differences between years, lend 
era, and States. Federal land bank and life inaurance company loans are 
practically all first-mortgage loanea. On the other hand, loans held by com 
mercial banke are occasionally junior liens, either because they originally 
were short-term production loans partially secured by real estate or because 
they represent unsecured loans refunded into second-mortgage liens on raal 
eatate. Probably a high proportion of loans by individuals are second mort 
gages. Commission mortgaces acquired by mortgage companies and other sucl 
agencies are usually junior mortgages. In the last several years the activi 
ty of Land Bank Commissioner, a larce proportion of whose loans are second 
mortgages, ia reflected in the data for all lenders combined and specially in 
the figures for the Federal lani banke which are combined with those of the 
Land Bank Commissioner. 


Other special factore affect the size of farm-mortzgage loana. It is 
probable that a high proportion of mortgage loans recorded by individuals 
arise out of the exteneion of credit in connection with the transfer of farm 
real estate. Total credit advanced in some cases approaches the amount of 
the sales price. These relations may partially explain the noticeable rise 
in average size of loans made by individuals between 1917 and 1920 and the 
sharp drop between 1°20 and 1921. 


Other factore likewise probably tend to influence the size of farm- 
mortcage loans, but these are not apparent because cf the influence exerted 
by the more important factors. The effect which the various factors may have 
will vary between lenders and between States from time to time. In some 
cases all the factors operate in the same direction, while in other cases 
they will tend to counteract each other. For example, changes in the size of 
the mrtgaged unit may be offset by changes in land values. Consequently, it 
would be difficult to determine exactly in any individual case the factors 
which have directly influenced the size of the mortgace loan. 
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TUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
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the formalation and execution of 
the data for farms of owner operators. 


Data for farms in the other tenure 
classifications will be discussed more 
fully in a subsequent issue of 
Agricultural Finance Review. 


rovernmental programs relating to 
agriculture, public and private 
lending agencies frenuently utilize 
statistics of this kind in the 
planning and direction of their 
farm- mortzacve lending activities, 


and students of the broader aspects of the economics of agriculture use these 
figures not only as direct measures of economic chanze and economic relation 
ips, but also as the bases for further estimates of related statistical se- 


3 


ries. 


Because of the wide uses made of statistics of mortgage-debt frequency, 
it is highly important that they should reflect accurately both historical 
chan,zes from one date to another and any major differences between types of 
farms and geographic regions at any given time. 

The available statistics of mortzgage-debt frenuency are to be found 
mainly in the publications of the Bureau of the Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce and in special reports issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Some lack of historical comparability in these data 
is to be expected, in part because the character of American agriculture and 
the problems receiving most attention have changed markedly during the period 
covered by the statistics, and in part because of other conditions which have 
affected the methods by which these data have been compiled and the form in 
which they have been published. Also, certain conditions peculiar to the sub- 
ject matter covered by these statistics have complicated the task of commiling 


data which will be conmarable as between different tynes of farms and differ- 


ent geographic regions. As a result, those who have an occasion to use the 
1/ A part of the material presented in this article was obtained in a cooperative survey 
of farm- mortgage indebtedness conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 


Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce. 
Creiit is due to Warder B. Jenkins, Technical Expert, Division of Agriculture of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, for a critical review of this article and particularly for certain 
suggestions with regard to the interpretation of the Census data presented here. 

2/ Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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data experience difficulties in their interpretation and analysis, and not 
infrequently the data are used for purposes for which they are ill adapted. 


In this article, certain adjustments of the available data for owner 
operators are presented which it is believed make the data more nearly com- 
parable historically. Also, certain peculiarities of these data, which have 
a bearing on their interpretations, are noted. The final section of the ar- 
ticle presents the data for January 1, 1935, showing the esttmated number and 
frequency of mortgage debt for the following subclasses of full-owner opera- 
tors: (1) Those owning no land in addition to that which they operate, and 
(2) those owning additional land which they rent to others. 


Characteristics and Qualifications of the Statistics 


The available statistical series on the number and percentage of all 
farms under mortgage represent a combination of the separate series for each 
of the major tenure classifications used by the Bureau of the Census. The 
Bureau of the Census is able, through its enumerators, to obtain information 
of this character from farm operators who own all or part of the land they 
operate. Those who own all of the land they operate (full-owner operators) 
are able to report the mortgage status of all the land they operate. But 
those who own only a part of the land they operate (part-owner operators) 
usually can report only on the mortgage status of the land they own. 


For most of the census years the Bureau of the Census has compiled 
data showing the number of full=- owner operators who reported that the land 
they operated was mortgaced and the number of part-owner operators who re- 
ported that the portion of the land in their farms (all land operated) which 
they owned was mortgaged. For the farms in the tenure classifications desig- 
nated by the Bureau of the Census as tenant-operated and manager-operated 
farms, estimates of the number of such farms under mortgage have been pre- 
pared for certain years by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Survey data 
obtained through mailed questionnaires have furnished the basis for the esti- 
mates of the percentages of tenant and manager farms under mortgage, and the 
number of such farms under mortgage has been estimated by applying these per- 
centages to the total number of tenant-operated and manager-operated farms as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


Certain of the more general characteristics of these data may be il- 


lustrated by reference to those for January 1, 1935, which are presented in 
table 1. 3/ 


The number of farms operated by full owmmers in 1935 totaled 3,210, 224. 
And this, by definition, was also the total mumber of full-owner operators. 
A total of 1,270,107, or 39.6 percent, of all such farms were mortgaged in 
1935. The number of full-owner operators with real estate mortgage debts on 
farm land owned by them, however, would tend to be slightly higher; some 
full- owner operaters owned land in addition to that operated by them, and 
some of this additional land may have been mortgaged even though the land op- 
erated by the full owner was free of debt. The estimates for 1935 (table 1) 


A discussion of the figures for owner operators for other census years is presented ia 
e following sections of this article. 


Table 1.--The number and percentage of farms mortgaged, by major tenure 
classifications, January 1, 1935 


Number : Number of ‘ Percentage 
Tenure classification of farms 
farms :_ mortgaged : 
: Number : Number : Percent 
Oumar 3,899,091 : 1,619,165 : 41.5 
Owning no additional land 2/ ..: 2,736,362 : 1,114,162 : 40.7 
Owning additional land 2/ .....: 473,862: 155,945 : 32.9 
Part : 688,867: 349,058 : 50.7 
Tenant and manager 1/ ........+. 2,913,259 : 731,148: 25.1 
Total all tenures 1/ ......... eeeeeet 6,812,350 : 2,350,313 : 34.5 


--- 


1/ Source: "Cooperative Survey, Farw Mortgage Indebtedness in the United States (Detailed 
Sunnary)", August 26, 1937. Released jointly by the Sureau of the Census of the Depart - 
ment of Commerce ani the 3ureau of Agricul tural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 
2/ These estimates are based on a further analysis of the data collected in the Cooper- 
ative Survey. See table 4 for a further breakdown of these figures by geographic divisions. 


show that 473,862 full-owner operators, representing about 15 percent of the 
totai:, also owned farm land which they did not operate. In 1930 the Bureau 
of the Census reported that 17.6 percent of the full-owner operators owned 
farm land in addition to that operate’ by them.4/ Althouzh for the country 
as a whole the number of full-o~ner operators with farm real estate debts may 
be only slightly higher than the number of mortzaged farms operated by full 
owners, for individual States or counties there may be considerable difference 
in the two figures. 


Of somewhat more consequence are certain aualifications of the mortgaze 
freouency data for farms of part ovners. Whereas the census data for full- 
owner-operated farms refer to operation units, those for part-owner-operated 
farms refer, with certain minor qualifications, to omership units.5/ To be 
strictly comparable with the census figures for full owners, those for nart 
owners should refer to the farms operated by part owners, includins the land 
which these farmers rent from others. Since a vart - owner operator with no 
mortgage debt may be renting mortgazed land, the number of mortgazed farms 
(operation units) operated by part orners will tend to be larser tnan the nun- 
ber of part owners with mortzage debts. 


operators and the number of mortgaged owmership units owned by part owners 


4/ Computed from table 4, p. 448 and table 7, p. 449, Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, Agricvlture Vo]. IV. 

If the part-owner operator owned land that he rented to others which was mortgazed, al- 
hough the land he owned and operated was free of debt, the data for the number of part 
owners with mortgage debt on the land they operate would understate the number of part 
owners with mortgage debt. This, however, is not likely to occur frequently, as part 
owners rent land from others and are unlikely to be renting land to others. 


| 
Thus, when the number of mortgazed operation units omed by full-owmer 


are added, as in table 1, the resulting figure tends to be slightly too low 
to measure the total number of mortgaged farms operated by owner operators. 
This figure tends to be slightly too low also to measure the total number of 
mortgazed ownership units owned by owner operators. Although there are no 
data by which the dov-nward bias in these figures can be estimated, the ten- 
dency to a downward bias should be borne in mind when these figures are used 


in further research, especially in studies involving the use of State or 
county data. 


The estimates of the number and percentage of tenant- operated and 
manager - Operated farms under mortgage should ve used with somewhat greater 
caution than those for owner operators. The estimated percentages of the 
former class of farms under mortgage are based on sample data obtained 
through mailed questionnaires. Not only are the usual possibilities of 
sampling errors likely to be present in these figures, but also there are 
certain other possibilities of error due to the difficulties in obtaining a 
sample based on a uniform definition of a "farm." The information on debt 
status must be obtained from the owner of the farm, as the tenant usually 
does not have this information, and it is very difficult to obtain mortgage- 
debt reports for separate tenant- operated tracts when the owner owns more 
than one such tract. As the sample for debt frequency for tenant-operated 
and manager- operated farms is not a strictly operation-unit sample, some va- 
riation from the true situation may be expected when the percentages derived 
from it are applied to the total number of manager, tenant and cropper- 
operation units to obtain the number of mortgaged farms in these tenures. In 
view of these general qualifications, only major changes from one census year 
to another aud only major regional differences for a given year should be re- 
garded as significant. 


A further major qualification of the data for tenant-operated and 
manager - operated farms relates to their use in combination with those for 
other tenures to compute the total number of mortgaged farms, the percentage 
of all farms mortgaged, and average mortgage debt per farm. It should be un- 
derstood that such computed figures refer to operation units, with the excep- 
tion noted above for the part-owner tenure. Thus the computed number of mort- 
gaged farms for the country as a whole, as shown in table l, is not an accu- 
rate measure of the number of owners of farm land who have farm-mrtgage 
debts. Some owners of mortgaged land own several operation units whereas some 
operators rent mortgaged land from more than one owner. Nor should these fig- 
ures be used as a measure of the proportion of all separate owners of farm 
land who have farm-mortgage debts. In fact, the concept of the number of sep- 
arate farm owners is not particularly useful as applied to owners of land op- 
erated by tenants and managers, as large corporate and other owners would have 
to be counted only once as farm owners. Caution should be urged also with 
respect to the use of the average mortgage debt per farm, computed on the 
basis of the total number of mortgaged farms as shown in table 1, to measure 
the average amount of mortgage debt owed per owner of mortgaged land or to 
measure the average size of outstanding farm-mortgage loans. 


The foregoing general qualifications with respect to the use of the 
data for the number and percentage of farms mortgaged emphasize the need for 
additional classifications of these data which will serve the varied research 
purposes for which many wish to use then. One further classification which 
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would aid materially in the interpretation of these data would be one in which 
the mortgage-frequency data are broken down still further by types of owners. 
For example, a survey by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 1928 indi- 
cated that tenant-operated farms owned by active farmers were more frequently 
mortgaged than those owned by nonfarmers .6/ A classification of these data 
by the predominant type of farming would also give meaning to certain totals 
which inclufe a mixture of types of farming units. Also, it has been sug- 
gested that the use of “acreage” rather than a "farm" as a basis for these 
tabulations would remove certain ambiguities in the data and render them more 
useful for certain purposes. It is likely, however, that many individuals 
would continue to find the data as tabulated on a "farm" basis the mst use- 


ful for their purposes, even with the many reservations that must be made in 
their use. 


Owner - Operated Farms Under Mortgaze, 1890-1935 


The Bureau of the Census has compiled data on the number of owner- 
operated farms under mortgage at 10-year intervals from 1890 to 1920 and at 
5-year intervals since 1920. In the census years 1890 and 1900, data were 
compiled covering the number of farm homes occupied by their owners and the 
number of such farm homes under mortgage. In the census year 1910 and subse- 
quent years the basis for the tabulations was shifted from "farm homes occu- 
pied by their owmers" to "farms operated by their orners." It has been 
pointed out by the Bureau of the Census that “since, however, nearly all 
farms which are operated by their owmers are also occupied by them as homes, 
this slight difference in the basis of the statistics has virtually no effect 
on the comparability of the figures." 7/ 


In every census year there have been some owner Operators from whom no 
report on mortgage status was obtained. Data have been published by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for 1890, 1900, and 1910 in which the "ho report" farms 
were assumed to be mortgaged in the same percentage of cases as was found for 
those for which a mortgage-status report was obtained.7/ These "no reports" 
are shown separately, however, so that the actual number reported as free of 
debt and mortgage can be used as tabulated. 8/ 


The tabulation of the number of mortgaged farms of owner operators for 
1920 is similar to that of 1910. The number of "no reports" on mortgage sta- 
tus, however, was considered too high in that year to warrant estimates of 
the total number of mortgaged owner-operated farms similar to those published 
for the 3 preceding census years. Whereas the "no reports" on mortgage sta- 
tus in 1890 and 1910 were only 1.3 and 1.2 percent, respectively, of all 
owner-operated farms, and in 1900 were only 3-5 percent of the total, in 1920 
the "no reports" were 9.9 percent of all such farms. Thus the number of 
mortgaged owner-operated farms for 1920 as published may not be strictly com- 
parable with the number for earlier census years. For particular States and 
counties the variation in the percentage of “no reports" is so great from 


&/ "“Pare-Mortgage Credit", David L. Wickens, Technical Bulletin No. 288, February 1932, 
ted States Department of Agriculture, p. $9 

Uf Tairtennth Census of the United States, 1910. Agriculture Vol. V p. 15. 

B/ Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920. Agriculture Vol. V p. 400. 
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census to census that care must be exercised when using the separate State or 
county figures for historical comoarisons. 


In the discussion of the probable mortgage status of the "no reports" 
On mortgage status the Bureau of the Census commented as follows in the re- 
port for the 1920 farm census: "It is believed that the failures to report 
as to mortzage indebtedness were due largely to two factors, more or less 
conflicting in their nature. In the first place, it seems likely that some 
of the instances of failure to revort were due to the unwillingess of the 
farmer to disclose the fact that his farm was mortgaged. On the other hand, 
there were many cases where the enwnerator apparently intended, by leaving 
the questions blank, to indicate that there was no mortgage debt ........" 
In an investigation of the "no report" farms in a number of tyvoical counties 
in 1920 it was found, however, that by far the greater proportion was free of 
mortgage debt, leadinz the Bureau of the Census to believe that the figures 
for 1920 on the number and nercentage of ommer-operated farms under mortgage 
were fairly comoarable with the fizures for earlier years, in spite of the 
much greater number of "no renort" farms in 1920. 9/ 


The proceiure followed in the Census of Agriculture for 1925 in respect 
to the farm-mortgaze data differed from that used in earlier census years in 
certain resvects. Owner operators were not asked specifically whether there 
vas mortsazte debt on their farms, with the result that the only data on the 
number of mortgaged owner-operated farms are those obtained from a count of 
the number of farms for which the amount of mortgaze debt was reported. 10/ 
The number of mortgaged o™mer- operated farms obtained in this manner omits 
not only those mortgaged farms for which perhaps no report would have been ob- 
tained in anv event, but also those which might have reported the fact of debt 
even though not the amount owed. 


As the form of the 1925 census question on mortgaze debt differed from 
that in 1920, it is probable that the number of "no reports" on the amount of 
mortzage debt in 1925 was even larger than in 1°20. It is probable that a 
single, direct question on the amount of mortzaze debt was not answered as 
frequently as it would have been if preceded by a preliminary question on the 
fact of debt. Accordingly, any adjustments of the 1925 figures on the basis 
of certain relationships revealed in the 1920 data may not be sufficient to 
place the 1925 figures as high as required to be comarable with those for 
1920. 


Although in the two respects mentioned the farm census in 1925 tends 
to understate the number of mortgaged omer-= operated farms, it should be 
noted that in one other respect the 1925 census may have obtained a slizhtly 
larzer number of mortgaged farms than would have been obtained by the methods 
used for earlier years. The owner operator was asked to report the "amount 
of mortgage debt on all farm land and buildings owned by you (anywhere in the 
United States)." This definition of a farm conforms more nearly to an owner- 
ship unit. Thus a farmer who owned 160 acres but operated only 80 acres would 


9/ Ibid. 

0/ The instructions on the 1925 farm schedule were as follows: “If there is no mortgage 
debt on your farm land, write ‘none.' However, no tabulations were published showing the 
number of farws for which this question was answered "none" nor of the numter for which no 
report was received on debt status. 
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have been expected in 1925 to report the amount of debt on the full 160 acres. 
In previous years he would have been exnected to report whether the 80 acres 
which he operated was mortgaged and the amount of mortgage debt on that 80 
acres. If the entire 160 acres were mortgaged, the change in the definition 
of a "farm" would have no effect on the number of mortgaged farms revorted; 
but if only the 80 acres rented to others were mortgaged, the 1925 method 
would record this160 acres as a mortgaged owner-operated farm. In this case, 
however, the 1920 method would record a free-of-debt farm with no record of 
debt status for the rented 80 acres. In certain areas this change in the 
usual definition of a farm from an operation unit to an ownership unit would 
have practically no effect on the comparability of the 1925 statistics with 
other years, but for those areas in which many ower operators rent land to 
tenants the upward bias may have been appreciable. 11/ 


There is no basis by which to measure the extent of the downward bias 
in the number of mortgaged farms in 1925 resulting from the failure to ask a 
direct question on mortgage status, or of the extent to which this downward 
bias was offset by the opposite tendency resulting from the greater amount of 
land covered in the mrtgage-debt inquiry. However, an examination of the 
data for selected States in table 2, showing the percentage of all omer- 
operated farms revorted mortgaged in the 3 years 1920, 1925, and 1930, suggests 
strongly that the 1925 percentages are not strictly comparable with those for 
1920 and 1930 on a State basis. For several other States the vercentage re- 
ported mortgaged in 1925 is equal to or greater than that for 1920. For the 
entire country the census tabulations show 37.2 percent reported mortgaged in 
1920, 36.1 percent in 1925, and 42 percent in 1930. 


Table 2.- Percentage of owner-operated farms reported mortgaged, 
or selected States, 1920, 1925, and 1930 1/ 


Percentage of orner- operated farms reported mortgazed 


State 

1920 : 1925 : 1930 
Mew 43.9 38.7 : 45.2 
Pennsylvania ....+..! 31.6 : 23.7 : 3.9 
Michigan 49.4 : 43.7 : 8.7 
North Dakota ....... : 71.1 : 63.8 : 67.0 
Delaware ...+..... oot 33.6 : 26.8 : 38.5 
22.6 : 19.8 : 24.3 
California ........ af 50.4 : 46.3 : 52.8 


1/ Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930. Agriculture Vol. IV p. 453. 


In 1930 the method used to enumerate the mortgaged owner-operated farms 
was similar to that used in 1910 and 1920. The data as published from the 
1930 census showed the number of farms reported mortgaged, the number reported 


11/ See table 6, p. 51, for data showing the regions in which ownership of additional land 
by full-owner operators is most frequent. 
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as free-of-debt, and the number for which no mortgage-status report was ob- 
tained. The number of "no reports" was equal to 6.3 percent of all owmer- 
Operated farms. To place the 1930 figures'as published in the 1930 census 
reports On a basis more nearly comparable with those subsequently published 
for 1935, in a cooperative project conducted by the Bureau of the Censis and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, these "no report" farms were distribu- 
ted by the latter agency between the mortgaged and free-of-debt groups in the 
same manner as in 1890, 1900, and 1910. 12/ 


The figures for 1935 showing the number and percentage of omer- 
operated farms under mortgage are based on (1) data from the 1935 farm census, 
for full-owner operators owing no land in addition to that operated by them, 
(2) a cooperative survey for 1935 by the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau 
of Asricultural Economics in which questionnaires were mailed to farm owners, 
(3) partial data on the comparative freouency of debt for full-owmer operators 
Owning no additional land and full-owner overators owning additional land obd- 
tained in the 1930 farm census. The final figures based on these data incluwie 
all omer- operated farms and are intended to be on a commarable basis with 
the 1930 census figures after aijustment for the "no reports." 13/ 


In table 3 the number of owner- operated farms renorted mortgaged in 
the several census years are shown in comarison with estimates of the total 
number of mortgaged o~ner- operated farms in which the "no revorts" are dis- 
tributed between those reported mortgagei and those reported free of debt. 
In 1920, 1925, and 1930 the adjustments are larger than for the 3 earlier 
census years because of the larger vercentage of "no reports." The 1925 ad- 
justments are based on 1920 relationshins, and are subject to certain other 
qualifications already noted.14/ The 1935 fisures were issued only after 
the full = owner tabulations had been adjusted by the Bureau of the Census and 
the nart- owner figures had been estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, with the result that commsrisons cannot be made with census tabula- 
tions of farms revorted mortgased as for earlier years. 


The effect of the upward adjustment of the number of mortgaged omer- 
Operated farms for 1920 and 1925 is to show a greater increase in debt fre- 
quency from 1910 to 1920, and a smaller increase from 1920 to 1930, than that 
shown by the nercentazges based on the census data for the number of farms re- 
ported mortgaged. Since the Bureau of the Census found in 1920 for selected 
counties that the major portion of the "no repvorts"for that yea~ were free of 
iebt, it is likely that the adjustments for the "no reports" tend to be 


12/ Cooperative Survey - Farm Mortgage Indebtedness in the United States (Detailed Sua- 
gary), August 2, 1937. Joint report by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

13/ No attempt is made in this article to discuss the comparability from census to census 
of the data on the total number of farms. Differences of this character will also affect 
the comparability of the figures for the number of mortgaged farus. 

14/ In making these adjustments estimates were first made by States of the number of faras 
on which the fact of debt would have been reported in 1925. It was assumed that the nua- 
ber reporting the amount of debt would bear the same relationship to the number that would 
have reported the Fact of debt as was found to hold in 1920. Estimates were next made by 
States of the number of "no reports" that would have been obtained in 1925, on the assump- 
tion that the "no reports” would be the same percentage of all owner- operated farms in 
1925 as in 1920. The estimated number of “no reports" for 1925 were then subtracted from 
the total number of owner-operated farms and the estimated number of farms reported sort- 
gaged were shown as a percentage of this figure. 
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Table 3.--Estimated number and percentage of owner-operated farms 
under mortgage, census years 1890-1935 


Total “number : 


Number Percentage : Estimated : Estimated 

of ower- reported reported : number : percentage 
Year operated: under under : under : under 
farms > mortgage mortgage : mortgage : mortgage 

= __ (Census): (Census) (Census) (Adjusted) : (Adjusted) 
Number : Number Percent : Number : Percent 
1890 1/: 3,142,746 : 874,215 : 27.8 :2/ 886,957 28.2 
1900 1/: 3,638,403 +: 1,093,104 : 30.0 :2/ 1,127,749 : 31.0 
1910 3,948,722 +: 1,312,034: 33.2 :2/ 1,327,439 : be 
1920 3,925,090 : 1,461,306 : 37.2 :2/ 1,613,300 : A 
1925 3, 808, 332 1,395,026 : 36.1 :3/ 1,578,380 :3/ 40.8 
1930 : 3,508,394 : 1,497,766 : 42.0 :2/ 1,591,701 : YL 6 
1935 : 3,899,091 :4/ 1,619,165 :4/ 41.5 14/1,019,165 :4/ 4.5 


1/ Owned farm homes 
2/ Farms for which no mortgage-status report was obtained are assumed to be mortgaged in 
The Same proportion of cases as those for which reports were obtained. ; 
3/ Numter of "no reports" and percent of "no reports" mortgaged estirated on basis of 1520 
relationships. 

4/ as originally published include adjustment of full-owner farms for "no reports" and es- 
imates by Bureau of Agricultural Economics for all part-owner farms. 


slizhtl; too large. But it is believed that this adjustment places the fig- 
ures for the several years on a more nearly comparable basis. For the coun- 
try as a whole it would avnear that the frequency of debt on owner-operated 
farms in 1920 may have been almost as high as in 1935, whereas a direct com- 
parison of the vublished figures show a rise from 37-2 percent in 1920 to 
41.5 percent in 1935. For the aforementione’ reasons, the adjusted percent- 
age of farms mortgaged for 1925 may still be too low to be comparable with 
the other census years, although the increase shown in debt frequency from 
1925 to 1930 in the adjusted figures should be more nearly correct than that 
computed directly fromthe census data covering only farms reported mortgaged. 


In table 4 the percentages of owner- operated farms mortgaged, after 
adjustments to take account of the "no reports", are shown for the census 
years 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1935 by States and geographic divi- 
sions. For all years except 1935 all of the basic data used to compute these 
figures are those compiled by the Bureau of the Census. Because of the wide 
variations of the adjusted State fizures for 1925, when compared with 1920 
and 1930, these percentages are not shown here on a State basis. In table 5 
the adjusted figures on frequency of debt are shown sevarately for farms of 
full - owner operators and for farms ommed by part-owner operators, by States 
and geographic divisions, for 1920, 1930, and 1935. The vercentage of part- 
owner farms mortgaged for 1935 are estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, based on survey data obtained through a mailed questionnaire and 
those for full-owner farms are prepared by the Bureau of the Census. 


In the interpretation of the data in tables 4 and 5 it should be borne 
in mind that the adjustments are intended to take account only of the lack of 
comarability because of the varying number of "no reports"on mortgage status 


ug =- 
Table Estimated percentage arne mortgaged, » 1900, » 1920, 1930, and 1935 
4 : 3 
State and 1 a 1930 1935 
geographic division 
Per t Per t Percent , sen 
z 2 
$ 53.9 50.9 
+ 55.9 
38.2 z 
hode Island ..... : 
7 
New gland — 45.6 45.2 
New + +3. : 46, : 47. uF 
3.4 90.4 
F 31.1 4.1 % 33.7 
Middle Atlantic .......+-. 40.3 38.3 41.4 42.3 40.0 
hio 37.3 35.2 
ndiana tz az 2 412 his. g 
inois 39.¢ 4b, 41.0 
50.3% 5.7 
entra 40. 38.1 45.1 
46.3 56.3 53.0 
4.1 00. : 57.2 
4 45.2 
7 . 68.9 
63.9 : 64.7 
> H l 3 ol 
56.9 57.1 : 4.7 
37 41. : 4 37.8 
3 z 
is t lum 4 l z 3 
u/ 
Vire ia l 1 
Fes ré ia .. lo.4 13. 3 lé 
Nortr aro 2 4 
24 u/ z } 
th Caro 4 ‘ a4. 
3 4.5 A: 4/ 
Atlantic .....« 7." 
Kentucky 5.9 : %.9 : 
Tennessee 16.9 3.5 28.3 
Alabama 3 43. 
Fast South Centra __ 22.7 27.0 : 
1.5 
xkiahoma 43,5 : 50.6 
exas 3.3 l 3 43.1 41. 
We th Central g 30 41.9 u4.2 
Vontana bu. uz. 9 
jal 33.4 b2.8 53.8 
Wyo é 19.8 W4, : 51.0 
Solorad 6.4 50.2 : : Ug .3 
New Mexic 27.3 1 
15 
Ariz 4 
ta 22.9 42.0 : ug. 
Nevade : 16.7 : 35.5 47 
Mountai 20.8 52.1 43. 


53.9 49.8 


1 

7 7 
i la 5 1 
x: ; 36.8 52.1 54.4 : 
United States ......-..- ees 31. 33.6 41.1 41.5 


1 For all years except 1935 the perc 
the Bureau of the Census as mortgaged 


sus For 1935 the full-owner fieures 


1/ erated farms mortgaged are based on the number of farms reported to 

er for which a debt status report was obtained by the Bureau of the Cen 
the Bureau of the Census and the part-owner figures by the Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics The figures l are nt ed in "Cooperative Survey - Farm-Mortgage Indebtedness in the United 

States (Detailed Summary)" August 26, 1937 Released jointly ty the Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce and the 

Burem of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 2/ Indian Territory not included in 1890. 3/ Included in 

Maryland in 1930,ana 1935. 4/ Revised for part-owner-operated farms. 
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Table 5.— Estimated percentage of full-owner md part-owner operated farms mortgaged, 1920, 1930, and 1935 


State and Pull omer. Park omer 
geographic division 19200 * 1930 1935 g/ * 920 1930 * 1935 2/ 

Percent + Percent : Percent Percent Percent Percent 
: 29.8 : 34.3 36.3 : 29.5 44.2 : 
New Hampshire .ssesccccecceceres : 30.7 38.7 : 38.2 37.7 43.7 : 7.6 
: ol 54.0 : 52.9 53.0 52.9 : 31.0 
7.2 54.8 : 52.6 50.0 : : 72.7 
ee ea : 32.7 : 38.4 : 35.4 : 30.4 : 1.9 : 47.6 
47.9 52.9 : 47.1 : 52.1 : 57.2 : 60.6 

: : : : 
: 46.7 : 46.8 : 43.7 tt 48.8 : 51.8 : 56.4 
Hew : 50.0 53.1 49.9 : 54.2 57.0 : 58.0 
: 34.9 i 35.9 i 33.3 7.5 39.3 
: 40.9 42.0 39.1 : : : 50.5 

: : : : 
GE eitaceniecenacdnghonseanas 3 30.8 : 6.1 : 34.1 : 38.0 44.7 : 41.5 
: 39.8 : 5.2 : 43.4 : 48.5 : 57.6 : 49.9 
: 40.5 : 41.0 39.0 49.4 : 51.3 : 45.3 
51.3 : 48.7 43.3 : 56.8 : 58.7 : 58.4 
: 61.8 i 60.4 i 58.3 i 64.9 i 66.6 i 65.3 
Fast North Central ........... 45,4 i 46.6 i 43g 3 50.0 i 56° i 50.7 

: : : 
: 55.3 53.0 50.6 61.8 : 65.4 : 60.5 
9.5 7.3 3.7 58.8 59.6 : 50.8 
: 72.0 : 62.0 81.7 : 76.8 75.9 
: 58.3 54.9 56.5 69.0 72.2 : 73.1 
: 53.7 56.2 : 56.4 : 69.6 : 69.2 
Kansas .._... 47.4 i 47.2 i 4.0 i 6}.1 i 64.3 66.9 
West North Central ........... : 54.3 re 52.6 : 50.4 3 65.5 : 67.3 ri 64.9 
: 30.8 : 40.8 37.7 : 31.1 : 43.2 : 39.9 
37.1 : 39.6 37.1 : 36.3 : 43.5 :4/ 40.8 
District of Columbia ........-+. : 32.9 : : 66.7 : : y 
: 19.7 23.6 23.2 : 20.7 : 27.2 : 24.5 
: 16.1 18.8 18.9 : 16.7 : 21.0 : 14.5 
oo 8 18.5 29.7 27-7 : 2k. : 34.1 : 28.7 
re : 24.9 35.9 33.7 : 25.9 : 37.9 : iy 35.7 
: 26.5 35.0 33.8 : 27.0 : 38.5 : 27.3 
: _ 24.2 i 27.0 i 24.3 i 32.6 
: 22.3 28.9 27.4 : 24.0 : 32.8 27.6 

: : : 
23.0 27.5 26.1 27.1 : : 29.1 
: 29.9 : 42.9 39.8 32.5 : +2 : 41.1 
: 3-1 i i 41.9 i 31.8 i 47.4 i 33.8 
East South Central ........... 26.6 i 33.2 i 3.2. 22.2 32.9 

: : : 
34.1 : 40.7 37.7 36.3 : 45.2 56.4 
: 58.4 50.8 : 67.8 : 63.5 : 61.9 
West South Central .........+. : 39.1 i 41.8 i 39,7 50.9 i 53.2. 51.6 
3 61.8 3 51.5 3 44.7 : 73.7 : 63.3 : 55.2 
: 62.2 : 58.3 2 54.0 : 67.1 67.8 : 53.1 
: 41.5 : 52.5 47.0 57.0 66.6 3 58.0 
4g.2 : 51.7 45.6 : 21-8 65.8 : 55.4 
: 23.3 : 21.8 16.7 : 7.4 45.6 : 30.2 
: 47.1 : 40.4 : 25.9 : 52.2 : 54.2 : 50.5 
: 46.7 : 53.9 45.4 : 5.1 : 62.4 : 60.6 
: 34.5 i 45.1 i 48.3 i 4g .2 i 55.8 i 43.4 
: 50.0 47.7 3 39.9 : 64.2 62.6 52.6 

: : : : : : 
: 47.2 : 51.0 : 4o.1 : 59.4 : 64.0 : 59.4 
nine 48.5 : 52.0 : 47.9 : 55.9 : 62.6 t 60.3 
: 54.6 : 54.7 : 4g.9 +2 : 60.5 : 57.9 
: 51.1 53.1 i 47.9; 58.0 A 62.0 59.0 
: 39.8 42.3 39.6 51.6 : 54.8 : 50.7 


i ii i 
1/ For 1920 and 1930 the percentages of full-owner and part-owner farms mortgaged are based on the number of farms reported to 
the Burem of the Census as mortgaged and the number of farms for which a debt status report was obtained ty the Bureau of the 


Census. 


2/ For 1935 the full-owner figures were prepared by the Bureau of the Census and the part-owner figures by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The figures for 1935 are contained in “Cooperative Survey - FarmMortgage Indebtedness in the United 
States (Detailed Summary)’ angust 26, 1937. Released jointly by the Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce and the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 3/ 


Included with Maryland. 


Revised. 
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in different census years. There is at present no statistical basis by which 
to make further adjustments which would place these figures either on a 
strictly ownership-unit or operation-unit basis or which would take accouwmt 
of other possible variations from census to census. 


Number and Debt Frequency of Full-Owner Operators 
Owning Additional Land January 1, 1935 


From information for January 1, 1935, obtained through mailed question- 
naires it is possible to make estimates breaking down still further the Cen- 
sus mortgage-status statistics for full- owner operators in 1935. On these 
mailed questionnaires the full- owner operator was asked, among other things, 
the number of acres of farm or ranch land owned by him, the number of acres 
of land operated by him, the number of acres rented to others, and whether 
his farm or ranch was mortgage. From the returns for full-owner operators 
numbering 48,749 for the entire country, estimates have been prepared by geo- 
graphic divisions showing (1) the percentage of all full- owner operators in 
1935 who owned land in addition to that which they operate, (2) the percent- 
age of those full- owner operators owing additional land who had mortgage 
debts, and (3) the percentage of those owning no additional land who had 
mortgage debts. The estimates based on this part of the cooperative survey 
are summarized in table 6. 


These estimates indicate that about 15 percent of the full-owner op- 
erators in 1935 owned land in addition to that which they operated. For 1930 
the Bureau of the Census shows 17.6 percent of the full-owner operators in 
this group. The percentage of all full-owner operators who owned additional 
land is shown to be higher in the Southern States than in the remainder of 
the country in 1935, although the estimates show that about one-sixth of all 
full- owner operators in the West North Central States owned additional farm 
land. The higher percentage for the Southern States reflects the greater in- 
portance of the plantation type of farming in that region. The estimated 
percentage of full-owner operators owning additional land varies considerably 
among the States in some geographic divisions. For example, the figures as 
originally computed by States indicate that the percentage of full-owner op- 
erators owning additional land is substantially higher in Kansas and Nebraska 
than in the other West North Central States; also, that the percentage is 
higher in Illinois and Indiana than for the other East North Central States. 


Yor the country as a whole in 1935 the estimated percentage of the 
full - owner operators owning additional land who had farm- mrtzgaze debt was 
lower than for those owning no additional land. The estimates in table 6 in- 
dicate that about 33 percent of those owning additional land had farmmortgage 
debts, whereas about 41 percent of those owning no additional land had mort- 
gage debts, Yor 1930 the Bureau of the Census shows that 40.8 percent of all 
full owners owning additional land reported their farms as mortgaged, whereas 
‘only 34.9 percent of those owning additional land reported their farms as 
mortgaged. Both of these latter percentages would be raised if account were 
taken of the "no reports", which for all full owners raised the percentage 
mortgaged from 39.8 percent to 42.3 percent. The fact that the 1935 sample 
survey checks so closely for the country as a whole with the Census data for 
1930, both with regard ta the percentage of full owners owning additional 
land and the relationship between the percentages of farms mrtgaged for the 
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two classes of full-owner operators, justifies considerable confidence in the 
variations shown among the geographic divisions in table 6. Although the 
percentage of full- owner operators owning additional land is highest in the 
South, the difference in debt frequency as between the two clesses of full- 
owner Operators is less marked than in the other geographic division: 


The estimated number of full-owmer operators owning additional land is 
small in relation to the total number of farm operators in the United States. 
It may be noted, however, that in 1935 the farm operators in this classifica- 
tion were almost ten times as numerous as the manager operators and about 
two-thirds as numerous as the part-owner operators. It is possible that, in 
view of the lower debt frequency for full- owner operators owning additional 
land, there may be other distinctive characteristics of this class of farms 
which would justify separate tabulations by State for this sub-tenure in a 
subsequent farm census. 


Reduced Interest Rates on Farm-Mortcagce Loans. The temporarily reduced in- 
terest rates on Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans, author- 
ized by the last session of Congress, will apply on all interest payable 
prior to July 1, 1940, according to Albert S. Goss, Land Bank Commissioner of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 


On most Federal land bank loans through national farm loan associa- 
tions the temporarily reduced rate will be 33 percent a year, and for loans 
made directly from the banks, 4 percent. On Land Bank Commissioner loans the 
temporarily reduced rate will also be 4 percent. 


Commissioner Goss states that under the law as now amended both land 
bank and Commissioner borrowers, beginning July 1, 1940, will resume interest 
payments at the contract interest rates at which their loans were originally 
made. With a few exceptions, the contract interest rate on new Federal land 
bank loans now being made through associations is 4 percent, and 44 percent 
for direct loans. The contract interest rate on all Commissioner loans is 5 
percent. 


The reduced interest rates will apply for the stated period on anvrox- 
imately 630,000 Federal land bank loans now outstanding in the amount of 
$2,025,000,000, and about 450,000 Land Bank Commissioner loans agsrezating 
nearly $500,000,000. (Farm credit Administration press release.) 


XUM 


COST OF FARME®S' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCEL / 


During a 22-year period ending with 1935 the anmual average cost of 
protection in farmers' mutual fire insurance companies, considered as a 
group, has varied from slightly more than 23 cents per $100 of insurance to 
32 cents. From 1°14 to 1929, inclusive, it never exceeded 28 cents. In 
each of the next 3 years, however, the annual average cost, including losses 

aid and onerating exnenses, exceeded 30 cents per $100 of insurance. The 
highest annual average, 32 cents, was paid in 1932. Following 1932 the 
annual average cost again declined. 


The average cost of farm mutual fire insurance for 1935 is shown, by 
States and geographic divisions, in table 1. The Nation-wide average for 
that year, the latest for which summary figures are available, was 23.2 
cents per $100 of insurance. This is among the very lowest annual averages 
for cost in these comanies since 1914. 


The annual cost figures were determined by dividing the exnenditures 
for the year in question by the average amount of insurance in force during 
the year. Such average amount was rouchly ascertained by adding the insur- 
ance in force at the beginning of the year to that in force at the end of 
the year, and dividing this sum by two. All of the fieures in table 1 are 
totals or weighted averages for all the farmers' mutual fire insurance 
companies in the States, the geogravhic divisions, and the United States, 
resvectively. 


For most States the percentage of total disbursements used for ex- 
penses of operation, as shown by the table, is somewhat higher than normal 
for these companies. This results from the fact that the loss costs for 
1935 were for most States somewhat abnormally low. This experience of 
relatively low loss costs in 1935 was shared by essentially all groups of 
fire insurance companies in the United States. 


The variations in the 1935 averages for costs of insurance for the 
different States, are in general typical of those for earlier years. Such 
costs have persistently been considerably higher in the South and in some 
of the Eastern and Far Western States than in the North Central or Moun- 
tain States. 


The presence of much lizht and cheap construction on many southerr. 
farms, often with poor chimneys or flues, doubtless helns to explain the 
relatively high loss rate in that section. On more northern farms clima- 
tic conditions necessitate more substantial buildings, and it is reasonable 
to exnect that on such buildings more care is taken with those features that 
have a bearing on the tire hazard. The practice in at least parts of New 
England of close grouping of farm buildings, and in many cases of actually 


T/ Kostracted from a study entitled "Problems and Trends in Farmers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance” by V. N. Valgren, Principal Agricultural Economist. This study has been 
issued as Bulletin No. 23, Cooperative Division, Farm Creijit Administration, April 1938. 
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Table 1.- Farmers' mutual fire insurance, 1935: Total cost, losses only, expenses only, in cents per $100 of insurance; 
percent of total disbursements used for losses and for expenses; total amount of surplus or reserves and 
amount per million of insurance }/ 


: Cost per $100 of : Percentage of total dis-: Surplus or reserves at 
State and ; inaurance A i_bursements used for - H end of year 
geographic division Total * Losses Expenses ‘ Losses * Expenses ‘* Total Per 
: H : i million 
$ 1,000 
: 78.6 4.3 au. % 69.2 ; 30.8 535 8,254 
New Hampshire .....--.eeeeeeee : 61.6 41.4 20.2 67.2; 32.8 7 3,103 
: 43.1 38.3 4,8 88.9: 11.1 98 1,456 
Rhode Island 31.1 20.2 10.3 060.8 33.2 78 : 20, 949 
: 37.4 19.7 17.7 52.6 47.4 2,741 37,270 
New England 53.0 30.9 160.1 69.6 30.4 3,528 15,076 
: 37-9: 30.2 79.8 20.2 143 2u7 
: 36.2 3 22.3 : 13.9 61.8 38.2 : 1,330 ; 10, 543 
Pennsylvania : 23.6 17.1 6.5 72.4 27.6: 3,669: 3, 080 
Middle Atlantic ..........+. : 28.8 1.4 74.5 25.5 Blue: 2,711 
18.9 14.0 4.9 74.3 2.7 895; 1, 041 
19.3 13.0 6.3 07.3 : 32.7 1,092 : 2,007 
17.7 12.7 5.0 71.9 28.1 1u2e 2,131 
: 30.7 21.8 8.9 70.9 29.1 1,609 : 2,520 
Fast North Central ......... : 0.3 14.8 5.4 13.2 20.8 6,245: 1,631 
15.8 10.8 5.0 : 08.2 31.8 1, 333 : 1,509 
TOWR : 17.6 10.9 6.7 : 62.1 37. 2, 206 1,975 
: 34.0 26.8 1 78.9 601 : 1,822 
North Dakota 17-5 11.8 5.7 67.6 32.4 : : 3,914 
South Dakota 17.7 12.6 5.1 71.4 28.6 553 : 2,713 
8 12.7 6.5 6.2 51.1 4g.a 1, 661 : 2, 233 
23.3; 10.4 ; 12.9 44.4 55.6 4,109: 12107 
West North Central ......... : 18.5 H 11.4 : J.1 61.8 38.2 10, 908 : 2,748 
Delaware : 37.4 : 21.5 15.9 57.5 42.5 370 17,232 
: 36.7 14.1 22.6 38.4 61.6 1,989 7,534 
33.1 21.1 12.0 63.7 36.3 Zbt : 6, 360 
34.5 18.8 15.7 54.4 45.6 20g 
North Carolina 27.4 18.2 3.2 bb.4 33.6 212 
: 86.3 22.3 74.1 25,9 69 
cv : 51.8 37.7 14.1 72.8 135 
South Atlantic 35.9 18.3 17.6 1.C 3,93 
: 45.1 29.8 15.3 : 66.0 34.¢ 718 12,193 
: 4u9.@ 3.2 14.6 70.6 9.4 30 33] 
66.46 66660006 0000 : 44.9 23.2 21.7 51.7 8.3 18 13,793 
Fast South Central ......... : 15.2 07.6 2.4 768 8,142 
: 50.8 30.9 : 13.9 72.7 27.2 ug 
: ; 8.7 80.8 19.2 106 3,933 
33.2 25.7 8.1 76.1 23,9 687 6,776 
West South Central ......... 37.2 28.6; 8.6 76.9 23.1 841 6,075 
: 26.5 17.4 9.1 65.5 57 4, 216 
: 22.8 : 14.8 8.0 35.1 125 3,037 
: 14.5: 5.7 8.8 39.1 60.9 5, 
se 8 24.3 13.3 11.C 72 2,106 
: 10.9 6.7 4.2 62.0 38.0 126 9, 300 
Mountain 22.0 13.4 60.7 39.3 390 745 
Washington : 35.0 25.0 10.0 : 71.4 : 28.6 256 4, 893 
: 50.0 29.6 : 20.4 : 59.2 : 4o.8 : 290 b, 267 
: 25.0 3 12.0 3 13.0 : : 52.0 : 1,349 7,291 
nen : 31.0 : 17.4 13.6 56.0 : 1, 895 , 6,678 
United States : 23.2: 15.7: 67.8 32.2 : 33,656 : 3,037 


2 


H i i. 
/ Percentages, cost figures, and amount of reserves per million dollars of insurance were calculated from unrounded fig- 
ures. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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connecting the barn and the dwelling by an enclosed passage-way as protec- 
tion against the inconvenience of heavy snow falls, doubtless helps to ac- 
count for the higher loss rate there. In the Central States, where the 
ground surface is more generally level and heavy snows are less of a vroblem, 
the farm buildings are usually separated by more or less clear space, making 
it more likely that a fire will be confined to the building in which it 
originates. 


While the cost of farmers' mutual insurance in many of the Southern 
States appears relatively high, such cost usually represents a smaller per- 
centage of the commercial rates there than in more Northern States. In other 
words, owing to the high commercial rates prevailing in the South, the farm 
mutuals there in most instances save their members more, both in cents per 
$100 of insurance and in percentage of the commercial rates, than is gener- 
ally true elsewhere. 


In all States where a number of farm mutuals are operating the range 
in cost varies materially for different commanies. Notwithstanding the low 
average costs shown by the table, scattered individual companies with sub- 
stantial volumes of insurance have given sound protection to their members 
for many decades at about half the average farm=-mutuel cost for their State. 
The indications are, therefore, that for the farm mtuals as a group there 
are still possibilities of eliminating needless losses and of further re- 
ducing the cost of protection to their members. 


Loans on 1938 Corn Cron = The Commodity Credit Corporation will 
make loans on this year's corn crop at the rate of 57 cents a bushel. 
Loans will be made at this rate to all farmers in the commercial corn area 
who did not exceed their 1938 corn acreage allotments. The commercial 
area includes 566 counties in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michizan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 


Loans will be made at 43 cents per bushel to farmers outside the 
commercial area who did not exceed their total soil-depleting acreage 
allotments. 


The corn loan was announced after the Federal Cron Revorting Board 
estimated this year's corn crop would total 2,480,958,000 bushels. 
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“ DEMAND DEPOSITS OF COUNTRY BANKS -- 
" RELATIVE STABILITY IS SHOWN IN RECENT MONTHS ‘ 


Demand deposits of country banks, adjusted for seesoial variation, 
have remained at a relatively stable level during the first 9 months of 
1938, although at a lower level than a yenr ago. During the thira quarter 
of the year such deposits as measured by member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System located in places of less than 15,000 population in 20 of the lead 
ing agricultural States, were anproximately 5 percent lower than in the 
similar period of 1937. 


Cash income from sales of farm products and Government payments dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1938 were 13 percent less than in the same months 
of last year. As indicated in the previous issue of this Review, the con- 
tinued expansion in agricultural loans of commercial banks has tended in 
pert, to hold demand deposits at a relatively higher level than that of 
agricultural income. The adcition to the current purchasing power, result- 
ing from the repid rate of loan expansion in agricultural areas is reflect- 
ed in the maintenance of rural retail sales at a relatively higher level 
than that of farm income. Figure 1 shows a comparison of demand deposits 
in country banks with rural retail sales, 1929 to 1938. (Annual and monthly 
data for demand depvosits of country banxs, by regional groups, are shown in 
table 12 of the Appendix to this issue of the Review.) 

DEMAND DEPOSITS AND RURAL RETAIL SALES, 1929-38 
INDEX NUMBERS (1929-21-100) 
PERCENT [J T T T T 
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‘ AGRICULTURAL LOANS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS -- a 
FURTHER EXPANSION IS INDICATES! 


During the first half of 1938, agricultural loans held by insured 
commercial banks continued the upward trend thet has characterized their 
movenent since tre end of 1936. According to an analysis of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, such loans increased from $1,289,801,000 on Decender 
31, 1937, to $1,438,479,000 on June 30, 1938, an increase of 11.5 percent. 
Personal and collaterel loans to farmers increased from $788,351,000 to 
$925,705,000 during the same period. Loans secured by farm real estate in- 
creased nominally from $501,450,000 to $512, 774,000. 


Outstanding loans of ell tynes held by commercial banks, in the up- 
ward recovery movement that began in 1935, reached their peak on June 30, 
1937. But agricultural loans held by commerciel banks have shown a further 
increase of 16.8 percent since the latter date. As incicated in table l, 
total loans of com:ercial banks, excluding agricultural loans have decreased 
7.5 percent from June 30, 1937 to June 30, 1938. 


Table 1.- Loans of commercial banks 


: : : Totel loans ex- 
Call date $ Total loans : Agricultural loans: cluding agri- 
Million dollars: Million dollars: Million dollars 
Dec. 3O, 1934 : 20,473 : 1,306 : 19,167 
June 29, 1935; 20,272 : 1/ : 1/ 
Dec. 31, 1935 : 20, 329 : 1/ : 1/ 
June 30, 1936: 20,679 1,151 19,528 
Dec. 31, 1936 $ 21,449 : 1,081 $ 20, 368 
June 30, 1937 3 22,514 : 1,231 $ 21,283 
Dec. 31, 1937 : 22,198 : 1,290 : 20,908 
June 30, 1938: 21,130 1,432 : 19,692 


Data unavailable. 


For the United States as a whole, the low voint in agricultural loans 
neld by commercial banxs was reached at tne end of 1936, altrough in trose 
areas where livestock was of major importance as security for loans, the low 
point was reached at least 2 years earlier. Personal and collateral loans 
to farmers in tne West North Central, Mountain, and Pacific States have shovn 
a general upward tendency since the end of 1934. (See table 2.) This situa- 
tion was also true of Oklahoma and Texas in the West South Central States. 
The rapid rise in livestock prices after 1933 greatly increased the security 
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which farmers could offer for loans. This factor, eas well as the fact that a 
considerable amount of livestock financing had been shifted to the regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporations in 1932 and 1933, explains in part the ear- 
lier recovery in the volume of agriculturel loans in these areas. 


Table 2.— Personal and collateral loans to farmers held by insured com 
mercial banks, by geographic divisions, on specified dates, 
1934, 1936, 1937 and 1928 


Geographic division; Dec-1, ; June 30, Dec.3l , June 30, Dec.30 , June 30 
1934 1936 1936 1937 1937 , 1938 
: 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000: 1,000: 1,000: 1,000 


: dollars : dollars: dollars: dollars: dollars: dollars 
New England : 11,291 : 6,871 : 6,081 : 6,458: 7,992: 8,291 
Middle Atlantic : 64,324 : 51,304 : 38,648 ;: 43,999 : 43,174 : 47,434 
East North Central : 121,280 : 90,842 : 89,120 : 98,557 :126,500 : 128,299 


West North Central : 188,567 :200,295 :190,512 :211,236 :242,593 : 255,759 
South Atlantic : 98,698 : 36,448 : 24,991 ;: 44,823 : 40,191 : 65,601 
East South Central : 87,891 : 40,976 : 26,865 : 47,428 : 54,141 : 94,851 
West South Central : 111,470 :107,107 : 82,182 :114,913 :116,234 : 146,554 
Mountain : 58,497 : 59,496 : 69,298 : 68,644 : 76,602 : 76,287 
Pacific : 65,595 : 68,267 : 65,917 : 90,32 : 80,924 : 102,629 


United States 807,613 ‘661,606 °593,614 ‘726,400 *788,351 * 925,705 


As nointed out in the previous issue of this Review (May 1938), the 
volume of outstanding personal end collateral loans to farmers at the enc of 
1937 was expanded by the Commodity Crecit Cornoration loan vrogram. The 
amount of such losns carried by bans in the Southern States was vaerticularly 
large and holdings of such loans were still in substantial volume on June 320, 
1938. The Commodity Crecit Corporation loan program for the 1938 cotton, 
wheat, ana corn crops will tend to expand still further country-bank loans 
during the last half of 1938. 


Loans secured by farm real estate reached their lowest level in recent 
years at the end of 1935 at which time they amounted to $487,505,000. By 
June 30, 1938, such loans had increased only about 5 percent to a total of 
$512, 774,000. 


A comparison of the holdines of such real estate loans by geographic 
regions, however, shows wide variations in trends. (See table 3.) In the 
West North Central and South Atlantic regions, the low point was reached at 
the end of 1934, and the holdings have shown a consistent upward trend since 
then. As compared with the end of 1934, such holdings on June 30, 1938, 
were 27.9 vercent higher in the West North Central States end 17.8 vercent 
hisher in the South Atlantic States. All states in these two regions snow- 
ed a higher volume of real estate loans at the end of this veriod then at 
the beginning except Missouri, North Dakota, and South Daxota in the former 
group of States and Delaware in the letter group. In the East North Central 
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States, the low point was reached on June 30, 1936, and in the Middle Atlan- 
tic and East South Central States at the end of that year. 


A continuing downward trend was shown for farm real estate loans held 
by insured commercial banks in the New England, West South Central and, ex- 
cept for the first half of 1938, in the Mountain States. 


Data on personal and collateral loans to farmers held by commercial 
banks, by States and regions, for several recent years are shown in table 
10 of the Appendix to this issue of the Review. Similar data for farm 
real estate loans are shown in table 6. 


Table 3.- Loans secured by farm real estate held by insured comnegcial 
banks on specified dates, by geographic divisions, 1934- 


Geographic *Dec.31 ‘June 29'Dec.31 ‘June 30'Dec.31 *June 30'Dec.31 ‘June 30 
Division 1934 1935; 1935 {1936 1936 {1937 1937 1938 
21,000 31,090 :1 900 :1,000 :1,000 :1,000 :1,000 :1,000 
:dol lars :dol lars idol lar: lars :dol lars: ‘dol lars: :dol lars dollars:dollars 


New England : 17,606: 17,923: 1 16,961: 16 15, 704: 15, 105: 14, 076: 13, 60% 13,394 
Middle Atlantic : 42,214: 42,471: 562: 40,397: 42,075: 41,894: 41,002 
East North Cent ral 2108, 32 709! 104 104" ,608:104,810:110, 6163111" "062:115,500 
West North Cent ral : 76,258: 59; 80263: 84,7573 57,218: 93, 96.485: 9 1955 
South Atlantic : 43,520: 46,613: 45,506 


47,342: 47,397: 599: 43,415: 51,2 
Fast South Cent ral : 42,077: 42,516: 41,487: 42,268: 4 ,477: 42,783: 42,070: 44,599 
West South Central : 34,1 33,050: 30,860: Age: 27,212: 2767953 25,705: 25,688 
: 13, "917: 10,744: 10/886: 1: 13224 10,9633. 10, 234 
Pacific i124 15203 119, 115,960: 112" 385: 111,825: :111,64 


United States 842149 +497, 475: 487, 5051489, 317: 87, 534: +504, 136: 45: 512,774 


* * 
* FEDERAL LAND BANK AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER LOAN ACTIVITY DECREASES * 
* 


The volume of new loans closed by the Federal land banks and the 
Land Bank Commissioner continued to decline during the first three quarters 
of 1938. (See table 2 in the Statistical Appendix to this issue of the Re- 
view.) New loans closed by these two agencies from January 1 to September 
30, 1938, amounted to $61,817,107 compared with a total of $81,379,628 in 
the first 9 months of 1937. 


The Federal land banks alone closed, on the average, $4,344,741 per 
month in 1938; and combined with the Land Bank Commissioner the average was 
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$6,868,567. In 1934, during the veax of the refinancing activities, the 

and banks had closed loans amounting to $60,863,928 per month, and with 
oamissioner loans the monthly average was $106,958,621. Tre averaze monthly 
closings for the Federal land banks in 1938 is smaller tran for any year 


since 1917 except 1930, 1931 ana 1932. 


Loans outstanding b; the Feder-=1 land banxs and tie Land Bank Con- 
missioner decreased slightly each muiarter in 1938, continuing the trend which 
started in 1936. (See table 1 in tre Statistical Appendix.) A neek of 
$2,902,834,072 was reacned in Octover 1946, which compzres with $2,775,798, 767 
in loans outstanding on Sevtemher 320, 1928. Of this latter total 
$2,003,910,279 represents Federsl land bani lonns end $771,988,488 represents 
Land Ban« Coumissioner loans. 


Commissioner 


Federal : Lana : 
Item land : Banx : Total 
Loans o.tstandine Dec. 31, : 
1937 232,035, 206,748:$ 812, 749,284:$ 2,448,056,032 
Decreases in loans, Jan.l-: 
June 30, 1938 : : : 
Principnal payments 30, 215,159: 26,475,136: 50,094, 295 
Other deductions 16,405,085: 17,126,510: 33,531,595 
Total 40,624,244: 601, 645: $0,225,890 
1938 29,015,423: 16,920,550: 45,935, 953 
Net chenze (decreese) Jon. : : 
leJune 30,1938 17,610,821: 26,681,116: 44,291,937 
Lo outstanding, June 3 : : 
1936 2,017,695, 927: 786,068,165: 2,802,764,095 


The reduction in loans outstanding by these tro agencies indicates 
tnat liouidation of loans is taxin= nl*-ce in lrrzger amounts tran new loans 
are being made. Reports for the first half of 1934 indicate a total of 
$30,219,159 principal repayments on Federal land bank loans and $26,475,136 
on L*na Bank Commissioner loens, including both principal nayments on matur- 
ing installments and loans paid in full. Other deductions from the mortgage 
loan accounts, including foreclosures and other acauirements of real estate 
anc transfers to the account "Loans called for foreclosure," amounted to 
$35,531,595 in the first helf of 1938. The foregoing table analyzes the 
recuction in loans outstanding. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE LOANS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES - - i. 
SHARP DECLINE OF RECENT YEARS APPEARS TO RE LEVELLING OFF . 


Outstanding farmmortgaze loans of life insurance companies have been 
4 Fae 


2clining in amount each year since the beginning of 1928. But recently 
they have shown e tendency to level off. Such loans at the beginning of 
38, as estimated by the Bureeu of Agricultural Economics, amounted to 


$895,470,000 compared with $936,454,000 a year earlier. As indicated in 
table 1, this is tre smallest annual decrease since 1929. 


Monthly data represent- 
ing companies having about 75 


Table 1.-Farmmortgage loans held 
by life insurance companies, 


; percent of the farmmortgage January 1, 1928-38 
loans held by all life in- eee 
surance companies indicate : : Net change from 


that during 1938 there has been 
very little change in the out- 


previous year 
(decrease) in 


standing amount of mortgage loens : farm-mortgage 
loans. Data for these compa- : loans 

nies are shown in table 2. 

dollars dollars 
Yne decrease of 4 per- 

cent in the outstanding 1928 : 2,172,863 

: mortgage loans of all life 1929 ; 2,138,980 : -33, 883 
insurance companies during 1937 : 

| was accounted for chiefly by re- 1930 2,105,477 : -33,503 
Guctions in Iowa, South Dakota, 1931 : 2,059, 221 : -46, 256 
Nebrasxea, Kansas, anda Oxlahoma. 1932 3: 2,007, 361 -51, 860 
Loans in a number or States,hov- 1933 3: 1,869,160 : -138, 201 
ever, showed nominal increases. 1934 ;: 1,661,046 : -~208,114 
Included in this group are New 1935 ; 1,258,900 $ -402,146 
York, Indians, Maryland, Virginia, 1936 1,054,770 -204,130 
West Virginia, North Carolina, 1937 ; 936,454 $ -118,316 
South Carolina, Georgie,Mississippi, 1938 ;: 895,470 $ -40, 984 


Arkanses, Louisiane, New Mexico, : 


Nevada, Oregon, and California. (Detnilec data snowing outstanding farm 
mortgage loans held by life insurance companies, by States anc regions, for 
the period 1930-38 are given in table 5 of the Statistical Appendix to this 
issue of the Review.) 


Farm-mortgage loans of life insurance companies represented about 
12.6 percent of the estimated ‘otal farm-mortgage debt at the beginning of 
1938, compared with 23 percent in 1930. Because of the heavy concentration 
of their loans in the West North Central States, loans of these companies 
represented 19 percent of the total estimated farm-mortgage debt in this 
group of States. In the West South Central States they represented 16 per- 
cent and in the Best North Central States 13 percent of the total. 


: 


farm-mortgsze loans held by life insurance companies now represent 


only about 3 percent of their admitted essets. With their substantial hold- 
ings of acquired farms, however, total farm investments are substoentially a 
larger percentage of their total admitted assets. While the total of farm 
real estate loans declined from $2,105,477,000 at the beginning of 1930 to 
$895,470,000 in 1938, a decrease of 57.5 percent, their combined investment 
in farm loans and acquired real estate from $2, 225,497,000 to 
$1,600,677,000 - a decrease of 28.1 percent. 


While total rerl estate holdings of life insurance comnnnies decreased 


nominally during 1937, increases in such holdines were found in Wisconsin, 


nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, and Oregon. 
The decrease in real estate holdings in 1937 is attributed, in part, to e 


smaller rate of acquirement during that year as compared with previous years. 


Table 2.- Farm-mortgage loans outstanding of 
} 
life insurance companies*®) 197-38 
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} 
} 
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End of month 1927 1938 
: 1,000 dollars $ 1,000 dollars 

January 708,000 674,000 
February 703,000 673,000 
March 696,000 674,000 
April $ 691,000 672, 000 
liay 689,000 672,000 
June : 688,000 : 672,000 
July : 686 , 000 : 672,000 
August : 683,000 : 670,000 
September 685 , 000 

October $ 683, 000 : 

November 678,000 


U 
December 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents. These 37 companies, at the enc 
held 75.4 percent of the estimated farm-mortgacse loans held by ell 


= 

at 
1937, 

+ 


ife insurance companies. 


675,000 
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ne combined total investment in acquired farm real estate hel 
five important lending agencies decreased during 1937 for the 
‘ ny year since berore 1929. The Bureau of Agricultural Economic: 
' eports a decrease from $1,058,670,000 at the beginning of 1937 to 
b,VU0 at tne beginning of 1938 - a decrease of 2.9 percent. In- 


idea in this group of lending agencies are the Federal land banks and 
federal Farm Mortgege Corporation, life insurence companies, joint-stock 
and banks, insured commercial banis, anc three State credit agencies. 


Table 1.- Acquired farm real estate held by leading lending agencies, 
January 1, 1929-38 
land banke Life Joint- , All active , Three 

Year ; and Federal : insurance : stock : insured ; State 

:Farm Mortgage: companiesa/ ; 8nd 3) credst 

; 1,000 : 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

$ dollars +: dollars : dollers +: dollars : dollars 

1929 ; 26,478 +: 88,305 : 15,236 :6/ : 19,540 
1930 : 29,517 : 120,020 : 19,685 :6/ : 26,860 
1931 : 36,865 : 151,229 : 22,202 :6/ : 33,511 
1932 : 53,587 +: 219,947 : 37,957 :6/ : 39,008 
1933 : 83,158 ; 316,931 : 71,741 : 47,454 
1934 : 96,632 : 465,072 85,740 :6/ : 56,094 
1935 ; 96,665 : 600,873 : 81,700 :6/ : 60,270 
1936 119,864 ; 646,280 : 78,202 :7/ 74,166 : 61,531 
1937 : 134, 754 : 713,166 : 72,781 : r69,525 $ 68,444 
1938 : 132,038 : 705,207 : 62,030 : 56,311 : 72,040 


IJ Investment, including sheriffs’ certificates and judgments. Real estate — 
by Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation excludes the amount of mortgages not 
assumed, as follows: 1936, $174,698; 1937, $4,588,071; and 1938, $7,540,357. 
Data for 1938 exclude judgments held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. Data for Puerto Rico excluded. 

2/ Investment - partially estimated. 

3/ Carrying value of real estate, including sheriffs' certificates and 
judgments. Real estate held by banks in receivership included at book 
value. 

4/ Book value. Revised data for 1936 and 1937. 

5/ Investment. Rural Credit Board of South Dakota, Bank of North Dakota 
and Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota. 

6/ Data unavailable. 

?/ June 30. 
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As indicated in table 1, each of these five agencies, except the 
State credit groups, showed a net decrease in their farm real estate hold- 
ings during 1937. The peak of the holdings of the joint-stock land banks 
was reached at the beginning of 1934 and decreased in each subsequent year. 
These institutions have been in liquidation since May 1933. Real estate 
holdings of insured commercial banks have been declining continuously since 
June 30, 1936, the earliest date for which such data are available. 


The combined farm real estate holdings of the Federal land banks, 
joint-stock land banks, life insurance companies, and the three State cred- i 
it agencies decreased during 1937 in all geographic divisions of the country 
except in the West North Central States where such holdings increased from 
$631,000,000 to $651,000,000. All States in this region except Iowa and 
Kansss, showed increases. Outside of the West North Central States, in- 
creased investment in farms was found in Wisconsin, Montana, Colorado, Utah, 
Oregon, and in six other States where total holdings are merely nominal. f 


The largest decreases in total investment in acquired farms occurred 
in the East South Central, West South Central, East North Central, and South 
Atlantic States, in the order named. 


Table 2.- Estimated investment in acquired farm real estate | 
held by four leading lending agencies, 1929-381, 


: : Net change in acquired 
Tear $ Estimated investment : farm real estate 
beginning , : from previous year 
; 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars 
1929 : 149,559 : 
1930 196,082 + 46,523 
1931 $ 243, 807 $ + 47,725 
1932 $ 350,499 : +106,692 
1933 $ 519, 284 3 +168, 785 
1934 703,538 +184,000 
1935 $ 839, 508 $ +136,000 
1936 : 905 , 907 : + 66,399 
1937 $ 989,145 $ + 83,238 
1938 $ 971,315 - 17,830 


1] Includes Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
life insurance companies, joint-stock land banks and three State credit 
agencies. 


While the volume of acquired real estate continued to increase until 
the beginning of 1937, the trend in the amount of net annual increase has been 
generally downward since 1933. The rate of annual change in this type of 
investment is indicated in table 2 which shows the estimated investment in 


acquired farm real estate for the leading lending agencies excluding only 
commercial banks. 
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Anderson, Hobson Dewey. Our California State Taxes; facts and problems. 
305 pp. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University Press, 
London, H. Milford, Oxford University Press (1937) 


The dreariness so frequent in tax literature is largely avoided in 
Mr. Anderson's book on Our California State Taxes. This is accomplished by 
holding the discussion to problems currently faced in raising State revenues. 
Treatment of practical tax policy is woven around the past, present and 
possible tax system of the State, yet a major portion of the discussion is 
of much more general interest to the subject of taxation. Little space is 
devoted to statistics; statistics are assumed, not proved, and the discus- 
sion is concerned with their social significance. Descriptive and histori- 


cal material is introduced in moderation and in a generally interesting 
manner. 


For most students of social subjects, fundamental interest in the 
book will hardly attach either to the description of the California State 
tax system or to the historical comments. Stimulus probably will come 
rather from the logical attitude, taken regarding (1) a community's ability 
to support government and (2) the relative ability of various classes with- 
in a State to pay taxes. The writer's classification of individual taxes as 
to desirability, justice and yield is likely to lead a careful reader to 
wide difference of opinion at many points, although perhaps no two readers 
would entirely agree in their criticisms. It is stated, for example, that 
present automobile taxes in California: (1) if considered as property taxes 
should be lowered to the general property tax rates; (2) if considered as 
licenses "should be limited to the requirements of the department which 
serves motorists". It is further implied by quotation that motor vehicles 
should not bear total road costs. Finally in regard to the immediate point, 
it is argued at some length that less revenue should be used for highway 
purposes. The implied justice of decreased automobile taxes is plain; but 
is the matter so simple? 


Why should motor vehicles not contribute with other property to the 
general fund in addition to paying license fees? Should automobiles be taxed 
less because they and the highways contribute to social welfare? Would the 
writer also suggest taxing banks less because of their social desirability? 
Apparently not. Incidentally the author's quotation that improved roads add 
to the value of lands is of questionable validity if taken as a universal 
proposition. (Also the statement that the extent of highway wear and tear 
by different classes of licensed vehicles cannot be reasonably well ascer- 
tained seems denied by engineering studies made of the subject.) 
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Turning to the systematic or schematic classification of individual 
taxes by desirability, there is in at least one instance some question that 
the writer holds logically to the ability theory, which he professes. Cor- 
poration income he calls a satisfactory tax source. This is not easy to 
demonstrate conclusively on an ability basis, except from a very short-time 
view. Obviously impersonal corporations cannot have personal wants; and 
so they have tax=-paying ability whenever they have net income. But in 
relation to incidence is it not somewhat unreal to divorce this fact from 
the person of the owners? On what classes of persons does a corporate net 
income tax fall? If corporate profits become the income of individuals, it 
appears necessary to identify the corporation stockholders in order to de- 
termine the degree to which the income represents tax-paying ability. The 
interplay with a personal income tax, assumed by the author, adds the con 
plication of double taxation —- not necessarily harmful —- on some part of 
the personal shares in corporate profits. 


The question can be expanded to ask whether taxes can properly be 
Classified by their immediate relationships, and further whether the writer 
is on firm ground in classifying any one tax definitively except with real- 


ization of all other components of the system and the rates and conditions 
of each. 


The author's classification does lip service to another Californian, 
Henry George, by the ambiguous listing of a tax on "the unearned increment 
in land values". As it is stated, few persons probably would take excep- 
tion to the proposition, yet popular agreement on the measurement of such 
unearned gains has never appeared to approach practical possibility. In 
fact, the author seems to agree that such a tax should not at present be 
included as a component of a serious tax proposal. 1/ 


The conservative tax student should not let the author's concept of 
society's ability to support government deter him from enjoying the book. 
Essentially this concept is that "the tax resources of the State, as deter- 
mined by the surplus above-living needs of its citizens and the profits of 
its business institutions, are ample for California to provide a very high 
level of public service through its State and local governments". 


The concept may seem extreme; it may seem to describe emergency tax 
resources rather than normal ones. Nevertheless, the position is not con- 
vincingly answered by being ignored. What is normal tax-paying ability in 
a community, on what factors does it depend, and how is it distributed 
among various classes of persons and resources? In a very readable way Mr. 
Anderson presents one viewpoint on these questions. 


observed, however, that a proposal somewhat saogehtiog the “single tax" 
was submitted to the California voters by referendum in the 1935 election, and was 
voted down. 


Donald Jackson, Senior Agricultural Economist. 
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Woodruff, Archibald M., Jr. Farm Mortgage Loans of Life Insurance Companies. 
204pp. New Haven, Published for Williams College by Yale University 
Press; London, H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1937. (Williams 
College, David A. Wells Prize Essays No. 7-) 


The purpose of this book, according to the author's introductory 
statement is to answer two questions: "(1) Under what circumstances were 
farm mortgage loans of life insurance companies made?" "“(2) How have they 
survived the economic crises and depression following 19297" The book is 
divided into four parts and two appemdices, as follows: Part 1, Description 
of the Mortgage Loan Investment; Part II, Foreclosure and Liquidation; 

Part III, Depression Legislation Affecting the Mortgage Investment; Part IV, 
Summary and Conclusions; Appendix A, The Legal Aspects of a Mortgage; Appen- 
dix B, Moratorium Legislation in Thirty States. The author has apparently 
consulted a considerable amount of published material in this field, and, in 
addition, has presented tabulations made from the sworn annual statements of 
certain life insurance companies. 


In the light of the stated purposes of the book, the results are dis- 
appointing in many respects. The analysis in Chapter II of the conditions 
under which the farm mortgage loans of life insurance companies were made 
contains numerous errors of fact and many unsupported statements which may 
be questioned. For example, on page 24 the reader is informed that "twelve 
Federal Land Banks were organized in 1918, in districts roughly correspond- 
ing with the Federal Reserve Districts". The year 1918 is incorrect, and a 
comparison of the Federal land bank districts with the Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts indicates that the two groups of districts do not correspond even 
roughly. On page 25 appears the following statement: "In 1920 the (life in- 
surance) companies generally made reductions in their interest rates, espe- 
cially in good regions." This statement may be true for certain companies 
or for particular regions, but it apparently is not correct for all compa- 
nies for entire States, as is indicated by the following data on average 
interest rates on farm mortgages recorded by life insurance companies.1/ 


: Average interest rates on farm mortgages recorded by 


State $ life insurance companies 

1918 1919 1920 1921 
Ohio : 5.7 : 5.7 : 5.9 : 6.4 
Indiana : 5.6 : 5.6 : 5.8 : 6.2 
Illinois : 5.4 : 5.7 : 5.8 : 6.2 
Iowa : 5.5 : 5.5 : 5.6 : 6.0 
North Dakota’ =: 5.9 6.1 : 6.4 : 6.4 
South Dakota : 5.6 5.7 : 6.0 : 6.4 


Much emphasis is placed throughout Chapter II upon the competition 
of the Federal land banks and the joint stock land banks for farm mortgages 
during the years 1919 and 1920. On page 24 it is stated that in this period 
the bonds of these agencies found a ready market. This statement is not 
borne out by the reports of the Federal Farm Loan Board for that period. On 
page 27, the statement that "There are no figures for (the number of) 


If These fi s are assembled from separate State releases entitled aT hee. 
Cordings 1997-35" issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics during 1937 1930. 
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mortgaged farms other than those operated by owners prior to 1920," implies 
that such figures are available for 1920; but the first year in which the 
United States Department of Agriculture published estimates of the percent- 
age of tenant-operated farms under mortgage was 1925. In the same paragraph 
it is stated that there is reason to believe that the 18 percent increase in 
mortgaged owner-farms from 1910 to 1920 was more than matched for tenant- 
operated farms, but no reason is offered in support of this conclusion. 


Even more disconcerting is an obvious elementary error in Chapter II 
in the interpretation of certain statistics used to measure the percentages 
of the estimated total volume of farm-mortgace loans outstanding in 1928 
which were made in certain periods from 1910 to that date. After reciting 
the estimates of total farm-mortgace debt for.1910, 1920, 1925 and 1928,the 
author makes the following observations: (Page 28) 


"It is thus clear that of the total mortgaze debt of 

1928, 35.7 per cent was outstanding in 1910, about 83 per cent 
was outstanding in 1920, and about 99 per cent outstanding in 
1925. In other words, 47.3 per cent of the mortgage debt out- 
standing in 1928 was made between 1910 and 1920, largely toward 
the end of that period on the upswing of the land boom. From 
1920 to 1930 an additional 16 per cent of the dollar volume of 
the mortgage debt came into being." 


The confusion of the net increase of farm-mortgage debt during a 
given period with the volume of mortgage loans made during that period, and 
with the volume of outstanding mortgace debt as of a later date which came 
into being during the period, would not be so serious if it did not affect 
directly the conclusions reached later in the book with regard to the ade- 
quacy of the security of farm-mortgage loans of life insurance companies. 
On the basis of reasoning similar to that quoted, the following conclusion 
is reached (page 36): 


"Of the $2,130,458,000 life company loans outstanding 
in 1928, about 45 per cent were based on appraisals made before 
the land boom, 20 per cent on appraisals made during tre boun, 
and 35 per cent on appraisals made after the voonm." 


To arrive at this conclusion it is necessary to assume that the net in- 
crease in mortgage holdings during each period measures the amount of. mort- 
gage debt outstanding in 1928 that came into being during that period, an 
assumption that is false on the face of it. 


In Chapter VII an attempt is made to determine the level of land 
values at the time the life insurance company loans outstanding in 1928 
were made and the extent to which land values had fallen at the time when 
liquidation was undertaken. The following indicates the type of reasoning 
followed in this inquiry (page 95): 


"With land values at 68 (in 1935) in the important 
east and west north central groups of states, the maximum 
loan theoretically susceptible to profitable liquidation 
would be one made at a land value of 136. Inasmuch as 50 
per cent of 136 is equal to 68, any loan amounting to not 
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more than one half of a value of 136 could be liquidated in 
1935 for a price sufficient to recover the principal. It 
has been demonstrated that 79 per cent of the maximum loan 
account was contracted at times when land values were under 
139. All but a very few of these loans were thus margined 
in 1935. Since the majority of them represented valuations 
substantially less than 139, most of these loans were fairly 
well margined.* 


Inasmuch as the demonstration that "79 per cent of the maximum loan 
account was contracted at times when land values were under 1359" is based on 
data showing the outstanding farm-mortgage loans of life insurance companies 
in 1916 and the net increase of such loans during certain periods after 1916, 
very little value attaches to the conclusions presented. 


i On pare 96 it is stated "statistical proof is available for the con- 
tention that most foreclosures could be liquidated in the depression without 
loss of principal", although the only "statistical proof" offered is in the 
form of csrtuin statistics presented on the following page for one company 
showing only the cost to date of foreclosure of farms sold during 1934, 1935 
and 1936. Such statistics have no bearing on the ability of the life insur- 

i ance companies to liquidate their foreclosed loans without loss of principal. 


Chapters 10 and 11, devoted to the subject of aids to liquidation of 
farm mortgages, contain numerous errors of fact and misleading statements. 
On page 126, for example, it is stated that the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of 1933 provided for "the refinancing through the Federal and Joint Stock 
Land Banks of farm mortgages already foreclosed or in danger of foreclosure." 
The author apparently has confused the joint stock land banks with the Land 
Bank Commissioner. On page 139 it is stated that the "debts eligible for 
Land Bank refinancing were limited to first mortgages on farm land." On 
page 155 appears the following: 


"On the other hand, many of the loans which the 
Federal Land Banks and the Land Bank Commissioner re- 
financed were desirable loans. These were running at a 
median rate of 6 per cent, as were all farm mortgages be- 
fore 1933." 


This statement is only one of several in the book in which averages 
are used without recognition of dispersion around the average. On page 156 
the author gives his own estimate of the total volume of farm-mortgage debt 
outstanding in 1935 as about $9,000,000,000, which is much higher than the 
estimates by the United States Department of Agriculture of $7,645,091,000 
for January 1, 1935. 


The best chapters in the book are Chapter I, which describes the pro- 
cess by which life insurance loans or farm mortgages are made, and Chapter 
III, which presents an analysis of the lending policies of life insurance 
companies. Appendix A on "The Legal Aspects of a Mortgage", covering less 
than two pages, is too brief to be of much value. Appendix B which deals 
with "Moratorium Legislation in Thirty States" is largely a running commen- 


I tary on the laws of the several States and the court decisions pertaining 
to these laws. 


It seems unfortunate that this essay should have been published for 
general use without a more thorough critical review of the accuracy and the 
interpretation of the material presented. 


Donald C. Horton, Agricultural Economist. 


Loans for Developing Water Facilities - In describing the new program 
for developing water facilities, F. R. Kenney states: "The need for con- 


serving and uwiilizing rainfall in the arid and semi-arid West has long been 

recommizeca, ana various agencies have attacked the problem in their own ways. 

Bat not unt.i passage cf the Water Facilities Act of 1937 did a comprehen- 

sive program 4o aid the farmer and rancher through small water developments 

on his own Land come into being. Now, with an appropriation of $500,000 i 
rom Concress (the first under this act), and an allotment of $5,000,000 by 

the Pars 3 -ity Administration for the rehabilitation of needy farmers 


through too provision of necessary water facilities, the initial drive is 
being launched to promote a better use of land by means of small water de- 
yvelopments. Specifically, the program will operate in 17 States--all the 
Nortiornm and Southern Great Plains, and the States to the west of them. (Mr. 
Kenney is in charge of water utilization planning in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics land utilization program. ) 


"“'Water facilities’ is a term which includes ponds, reservoirs, di- 
‘ersion dams, wells, pumps and windmills, springs, stock-water tanks, and 
“one auxiliary methods of small-scale irrigation. On no one project may 
sn $50,000 be spent, and for any facility costing more than $2,000, 
specific approval must be had from the Water Facilities Board. Thus, in no 
ll the program touch upon the type of development carried out by the 
of Reclamation. 


"Farmers cooperating in the program will be required to repay as 

1 as they can of the cost of installing water facilities. Both to pro- 
tect the Government's financial interest and to insure that the long-term 
objective of good land use will be achieved, farmers, in order to qualify 
for help, must agree to carry out farm plans drawn up in consultation with 
representatives of the Department. These management plans will provide for 
the adoption of good land use practices, the production of adequate food 
for family and livestock, and the cultivation of those cash crops that will 
best enable the farmer to repay his obligations and meet operating expenses. 


"Though facilities will be constructed on privately-owned land, the 
program will not necessarily be confined to dealing with individual land 
owners. Arrangements may also be made with cooperative associations, mutu- 
al water commenies, irrigation districts, soil conservation districts, and 
similar groups interested in developing the water resources of an approved 
area. Also, facilities may be built for tenants - if they first obtain a 
sufficiently stable tenure from their landlords so that their opportunity 
to repay is reasonably assured." -- From the September-—October 1938 
issue of the Land Policy Review. 
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! LEGISLATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL FINANCE ENACTED BY THE 
" 75th CONGRESS, SECOND AND THIRD SESSIONS 1/ 


PUBLIC NO. 416 (S. 2675) -— AMENDING FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ACT. (Approved 
December 6, 1937.) 


Amends the Federal Credit Union Act so as to repeal the provision 
authorizing audit of small Federal credit unions by practicing accountants 
in lieu of examination, to authorize fees for examination of unions to be 
fixed in accordance with ability to pay, to authorize loans between unions, 
to authorize a study of cooperative saving and lending, and to exempt cer- 
tain property of credit unions from taxation. 


PUBLIC NO. 424 (H. R. 8730) -- NATIONAL HOUSING ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1938. 
(Approved February 3, 1938.) 


Modifies the provisions of the National Housing Act with a view to 
stimlating home building. Sec. 203 (d) authorizes insurance of any mort- 
gage which covers a farm upon which buildings are to be constructed or re- 


paired if at least 15 percent of the principal obligation is used for ma- 
terials and labor. 


PUBLIC NO. 430 (H. R. 8505) -- AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938. (Ap- 
proved February 16, 1938.) 


Title III - Loans, Parity Payments, Consumer Safeguards, 
and Marketing Quotas. 


Subtitle A - Definitions, Loans, Parity Payments, and Consumer Safeguards. 

Authorizes the Commodity Credit Corporation to make loans on agri- 
cultural commodities. Requires the Corporation to make loans on wheat, cot- 
ton, or corn whenever the supply exceeds a normal year's domestic consump- 
tion and exports. Also requires it to make loans on wheat if on July 15 the 
farm price is below 52 percent of parity, and on cotton if on August 1 the 
average price is below 52 percent of parity, and on corn if the price is be- 
low 75 percent of parity. Provides that loans to cooperators in such cases 
shall be at a rate between 52 and 75 percent of parity and that loans to non- 
cooperators shall be at a rate equal to 60 percent of the rate to cooperators. 
Authorizes parity payments to producers of corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco, if and when appropriations are made therefor. Provides for consumer 
safe rds by requiring continuous, stable, and adequate supply of commodities 
at fair prices. 


Uy This digest of legislation enacted by both the Second and Third Sessions of the 75th 
ongress (November 16 to December 21, 1937, and January 3 to June 16 1938, respect ively) 
has been abstracted from Budget and Finance Circular No. 85, issued suly » 1936. 
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Title V - Crop Insurance. 


Establishes the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, managed by a 
board of three departmental employees, with a capital stock of $100,000,000 
(not more than $20,000,000 to be appropriated therefor in 1938). The Cor- 
poration is authorized to insure wheat producers against loss in yield of 
wheat owing to unavoidable causes such as drought, flood, insect infesta- 
tion, plant disease, etc. Contracts for the first three years shall be of 
one year's duration, and shall cover not less than 50 percent nor more than 
75 percent of the recorded yield for a representative base period. Author- 
izes annual appropriations of not to exceed $6,000,000 for administrative 
and operating costs. (See Public No. 644, 75th Cong., post.) 


PUBLIC NO. 432 (H. R. 9379) -- CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN OBLIGATIONS OF RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION. (Approved February 24, 1938). 


Directs the cancellation of certain obligations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation incurred in supplying funds for relief purposes, among 
which were certain farm loans. 


PUBLIC NO. 439 (S. 2215) -~- EXTENDING aGRICULTURAL COMPOSITIONS AND EXTEN- 
ISIONS OF BANKRUPTCY ACT. (Approved March 4, 1938.) 


Extends until March 4, 1940, the provisions of Sec. 75 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended, which relates to agricultural compositions and ex- 


tensions. Also reduces the fee paid to conciliation commissioners in cer- 
tain cases. 


PUBLIC NO. 44O (H. R. 9306) -—~ FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACT, 1938. 
(Approved March 5, 1938.) 


Among other provisions: 
(a) Appropriates $16,700,000 for payments to Federal land banks on ac- 
count of reductions in interest rate on mortgages. (p. 8.) 
(>) Appropriates $2,500,000 for payments to Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
ey on account of reduction in interest rate on mortgages. 
(p. 8. 


PUBLIC NO. Wo (H. R. 9361) -- MAINTENANCE OF CAPITAL OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION. (Approved March 8, 1938.) 


Directs the Secretary of Agriculture, the Farm Credit Administration, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to transfer to the United States 
all title to capital stock of the Commodity Credit Corporation, provides 
for maintenance of the net worth of the Corporation at $100,000,000, and 
authorizes the Corporation to issue and have outstanding at any one time 
not more than $500,000,000 of bonds, notes, debentures, etc. (See Public 
No. 723, 75th Cong., post.) 


PUBLIC NO. 453 (H. R. 8947) -- TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT, 1939. (Approved March 28, 1938.) 


Title I — Treasury Department 
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(1) Appropriates $8,200,000 for payments to the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 


poration and $20,500,000 for payments to Federal land banks on account 
of reductions in interest rate on mortgages. (p. 2.) 


PUBLIC NO. 534 (H. R. 8837) -- INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION ACT, 1939. 
(Approved May 23, 1938.) 


Among other provisions: 


Appropriates $41,702,000 for the Rural Electrification Administration. 
pp- 15-16.) (See also Public Resolution No. 122, 75th Cong., post.) 


PUBLIC NO. 554 (H. RB. 9682) -- REVENUE ACT OF 1938. (Became law without 
President's approval May 28, 1938.) 


Sec. 13 (f) provides that in the computation of the tax on a joint- 
stock land bank organized under the Federal Farm Loan Act, the tentative tax 
shall be reduced by 23 percent of the adjusted net income, instead of by 24 
percent of the dividends paid credit. (p. 10.) 


Sec. 101 exempts farmers' cooperatives, Government corporations, and 
voluntary employees' beneficiary associations from the tax on corporations. 
(pp. 38-40) 


Sec.713 exempts cooperative or nonprofit corporations engaged in ru- 
ral electrification from excise taxes. (p. 140.) 


Sec.817 provides that income derived from mortgages made or obliga- 
tions issued by a joint-stock land bank shall be included in gross income 
and shall not be exempt from Federal income taxation. (p. 146.) 


PUBLIC NO. 643 (H. R. 10530) —~ EXTENDING LOW INTEREST RATES ON CERTAIN FARM 
; ecame law June 16, 1938.) 


Frtends the 34-percent interest rate on certain Federal land-*ank 
loans ana the 4-percent interest rate on Land Bank Commissioner's loans un- 


til July 1, 1940. (Vetoed June 15, 1938. Passed Congress over veto June 16, 
1938. ) : 


PUBLIC NO. 691 (S. 4076) -- TO AMEND THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE ACT. (Ap- 
proved June 22, 1938.) 


Amends the Federal Crop Insurance Act so as to permit the acceptance 
of payments from producers in any year to be applied toward premiums on 
their insurance contracts for the current and next succeeding year. 


PUBLIC No. 723 (H. R. 10851) -- SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACT, 1938. 
(Approved June 25, 1938.) 


Among other provisions: 
(a) Appropriates $94,285,404.73 for restoration of capital impairment 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation under the provisions of Public 
No. 42, 75th Cong. (p. 39.) 
(d) Appropriates $50,000,000 and the unexpended balance of funds made 
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available by the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1937 (Pub- 
lic No. 121, 75th Cong.) for refunds and payments of processing 
and related taxes. (p. 41.) 

(e) Provides for refunds of taxes collected under the Bankhead Cotton 
Act of 1934, the Kerr Tobacco Act, and the Potato Act of 1935. 
(pp. 41-42.) 


PUBLIC RESOLUTION NO. 78 (H. J. Res. 571) -- APPROPRIATIONS FOR ADI{INISTRA- 
TION OF SUGAR ACT AND FOR CROP LOANS. (Approved February 4, 1938.) 


Continues during the fiscal year 1939 the availability of current 
appropriations for crop production and harvesting loans (Farm Credit Admin- 
istration). 


PUBLIC RESOLUTION NO. 122 (H. J. Res. 679) -- WORK RELIEF AND PUBLIC WORKS 
APPROPRIATION ACT OF 1938. (Approved June 21, 1938.) 


Title I — Work Relief and Relief 


Appropriates $175,000,000 together with unexpended balances, for the 
Farm Security Administration, extends the Administration until June 30, 1939, 
and provides that this appropriation shall be so apportioned and distributed 
as to last throughout the fiscal year 1939. 


Title IV = Rural Electrification Loans 


Authorizes $100,000,000 to be made available for rural electrifica- 
tion loans in 1939, in addition to the amount provided for by the Rural Elec- 


trification Act (Public No. 605, 74th Cong.). (See Public No. 534, 75th 
Cong., supra. ) 


S. RES. 205 -- CONTINUING INVESTIGATION OF AMERICAN COTTON COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION. (Agreed to March 21, 1938.) 


Continues S. Res. 137, 75th Cong., which authorized an investigation 
of the activities of the American Cotton Cooperative Association in connec- 
tion with the cotton financed by Federal loans by the Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration and the Cotton Producers Pool and of the organiZation and member- 
ship of the Association. 


S. RES. 303 -- ESTABLISHING COMMITTEE ON TAXATION OF GOVERNMENTAL SECURITIES 
AND SALARIES. (Agreed to June 16, 1938.) 


Establishes a special Senate Committee on the Taxation of Govern- 
mental Securities and Salaries, to investigate "the taxation, and the exemp- 
tion from taxation, of (1) securities issued by . .. the United States or 
the several States ... 3; (2) income derived from such securities; and (3) 
income received as compensation from the United States or from any State. ." 
Authorizes the Committee to use the services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of the Government departments. 
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LITERATURE ON «GRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Compiled in the Library 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
fron 
Agricultural Economics Literature, May 1938-October 1938. 


Credit 


Ackerman, Joseph, Factors influencing farm lending experience in Coles 
and the adjoining counties, Illinois, 1917-1933, Amer. Soc. Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers, Jour, 2(1): 36-38. April 1938. 
(Published by the Society. Joseph Ackerman, Secty.-Treas., College 
of Agriculture, Urbana, I11.) 


Agricultural credit co-operative societies in Switzerland. Indus, and 
Labour Inform, 65(11): 273-274. Mar. 14, 1938, (Published by 
International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland. Distributed in 
U.S. by branch office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) 


Anderson, George E. Field warehouse financing. Banking 30(12): 23. 
June 1938. (Published at 22 B. 40th St., New York, N.Y.) 


Apergu de la situation économique, Bulletin de la Banque Agricole et 
Coopérative de Bulgarie 4(2): 1-4, February 1938. (Published in 
Sophia, Bulgaria) 

A review of the economic situation which takes up first the 
status of the Banque Agricole et Coopérative de Bulgarie, and then 
the economic situation of the country for 1937. In the field of 
credit, after the conversion of old debts, credit organisation is 
being stabilized and is drawing new deposits, 


Austin, T. Note on the co-ordination of co-operative credit agencies in 
India, In Year book of agricultural co-operation, 1938, pp.247-251. 
Edited by the Horace Plunkett foundation. London, P.S. King & son, 
1td., 1938, 


Banco de la Nacion Argentina, Revista... v.l, no.2, 1938. pp.57-102. 
Buenos Aires, 1938, 
The importance of the Argentine National Bank in the economic and 
social life of the nation is pointed out, and an account is given of 
its operatives, with special reference to 1937, The greater part of 
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the report deals with the agricultural credit operations of the 
bank, the reasons for which loans are granted, the types of re- 
cipients, and the creation of agricultural credit agencies, It is 
noted that between September 1935 and the end of February 1938 the 
bank lent 35,925,486 pesos in 2445 loans of which about 2150 were 
made for the acquisition of land, The amount of the loans being 
limited by law to a maximum of 3,000 pesos per person it was 
possible to purchase 288,840 hectares of land, divided into small 
and medium-sized holdings according to the region and the economic 
capacity of the holder, with a general average of 135 hectares per 
family. 


Bratiano, Constantin, Le crédit foncier rural en Roumanie (une grande 
institution de crédit) 116pp. Paris, Librairie technique et 
économique, 1937. 

Bibliography, pp.113-114, 
Agricultural credit in Rumania. 


Burroughs, R.J., and Voss, F.A. Comparative cost of bank and production 
credit association credit. Mich.Agr.Fxpt.Sta. Quart. Bull. 20(4): 
233-239, East Lansing, May 1938, 


Caisse régionale de crédit agricole mtuel de l'Yonne. Compte rendu 
financier de l'exercise 1935, 32pp. Auxerre, Imprimerie "L'Uni- 
verselle"® (Association ouvriere) 


Conférence internationale du crédit agricole, 5th, Vienna, 1936, Actes 
de la "V® Conférence internationale du crédit agricole", Vienne, 
9-11 septembre 1936. Publiés par les soins du secrétariat des 
"Conférences internationales du credit agricole", 479pp. Rome 
cSocieta anonima "Arte della stampa," 19377, 

At head of title; F.I.T.A, Federation Internationale des Tech- 
niciens Agronomes, Rome, 

French, German, Italian, 

Proceedings of the Fifth International Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference held in Vienna, September 9-11, 1936. The reports deal with 
the financing of harvests, agricultural indebtedness, and the role 
of agricultural credit in the development of agricultural enter- 
prises in mountainous regions, 

Partial contents: Le financement des récoltes, by Louis Tardy, 
pp.25-3l1, Also in German, pp.32-38, -Deals with the financing of 
wheat and wine,; Le anticipazioni sui prodotti agricoli attraverso 
le associazioni agrarie cooperative in rapporto all'organigzazione 
delle vendite collettive, alla difesa dei prezzi e all'indirizzo 
della produzione, by Fgidio Pardini, with summaries and conclusions 
in French and German, pp.39-99, -Discusses agricultural cooperation 
in various European countries,; Le financement des récoltes en 
Pologne, by the "Banque Agraire d'Etat" in Warsaw, with German sun- 
mary, pp.100-128, ,The financing of crops in Poland,; Il credito 
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agrario alle associagioni di produttori agricoli, by Aldo Ramadoro, 
with French and German summaries, pp.129-147, Discusses the regu- 
lation of agricultural credit as it is dispensed to the associations 
of agricultural producers in Italy,; L'endettement des agriculteurs 
et les mesures propres a faciliter le remboursement des dettes 
agricoles, by Louis Tardy, pp.151-179. Also in German, pp.180-211l, 
cSummarizes some of the principal measures adopted in varous agri- 
cultural countries for the relief of agricultural indebtedness); 
Die Entechuldung der Landwirtschaft, by Wolfgang Drechsler, with 
French summary, pp.2l2-221, ,Measures for the relief of agri- 
cultural indebtedness in Germany,; L'endettement des agriculteurs 
et les mesures aptes a faciliter le remboursement des dettes agri- 
coles en Pologne, by the “Banque Agraire d'Etat" in Warsaw, with 
German summary, pp.222-252, /,Relief of agricultural indebtedness 
in Poland,; L'endettement de l'agriculture et les mesures propres a 
faciliter le remboursement des dettes agricoles en Pologne, by the 
"Banque de l'Economie National" in Warsaw, with German summary, 
pp.253-286, (Relief of agricultural indebtedness in Poland,; Le 
credit agricole et son role dans le développement des exploitations 
agricoles dans les regions montagneuses, by Mario Rava and others, 
pp.289-312, Also in German and Italian, pp.313-359. -The role of 
agricultural credit in the development of agricultural enterprises 
in mountainous regions,; Other papers on the same subject are by 
André Cramois, pp.360-373; Mario Bandini, pp.374-410; Mario Tofani, 
pp.411-432; the Confederazione Fascista delle Aziende del Credito e 
delle Assicurazione, pp .433-440 ; Eduard Patka, pp.441-451; and the 
Union des Cooperatives Agricoles Tcheques, pp.452-457. 


Cooke, Gilbert W. The North Dakota rural credit system. Jour, Land & 
Pub. Utility Econ. 14(3): 273-283. August 1938, (Published by 
Northwestern University, 337 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


Costanzo, G, Colonial agricultural credit, Monthly Bull. Agr. Econ. 
and Sociol, reprint from Internatl.Rev.agr., 29(4): 167E~-184B. 
April 1938. (Published by the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy) 

The following is a summary as given on p.167E; 

"I, General aspects: Difficulties of the problem of agricultural 
credit in the colonies. Difficulties due to the human factor. Diffi- 
culties due to physical conditions, Difficulties due to the system 
of land tenure. The absence of a land register often excludes a 
priori the exercise of land credit properly so called. Necessity 
of preliminary inquiries regarding existing conditions and agri- 
cultural possibilities in the regions where credit is to be organ- 
ised. Agricultural credit in the colonies must be adapted to con- 
ditions case by case. The solution to be adopted ultimately depends 
on the objects in view in the work of colonisation, Colonisation 
for economic purposes and colonisation as an outlet for surplus 
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population, Types of agricultural credit necessary for the exploi- 
tation of the land, The question of funds and of credit institu- 
tions, - II. The position in certain colonies: British colonies 

and protectorates. French colonies and protectorates, Italian 
colonies, The Netherlands Indies, Belgian Congo." 


Craig, G.H. Indebtedness of farm operators in the Vulcan-Lomond area 
of Southern Alberta. Econ, Annalist 8(2): 21-24. April 1938, 
(Published by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada) 

"This article is an excerpt from an unpublished report on ‘An 
Economic Study of Land Utilization in the Vulcan-Lomond Area in i 
Southern Alberta,' The first part appeared in The Economic 
Annalist for February, 1938, and other excerpts in the issues of 
April, June, October and December, 1937." Subtopics; Change in 
debt position 1934-35; size of farm and change in debt position; 
soil and change in debt position; tenure and change in debt posi- 
tion; reasons for obtaining mortgages, 


Le crédit agricole en France, Revue des Agriculteurs de France 69(12);: 
465-467. December 1937; 70(1): 11-14. January 1938; (2): 55-59. 
February 1938. (Published at 8, Rue d'Athenes, Paris, France.) 

In the first article the author traces the growth of the idea ; 
of the need for credit in agriculture. He then describes the set- 
up by means of which the State provides credit for the farmer, 
and discusses the organization and operation of the local and 
regional banks and of the National Bank of Agricultural Credit, and 
the types of credit granted. In the third article a survey is made 
of the credit obtainable from private banking institutions and 
through notaries, and attention is called to the various conditions ; 
of indebtedness and need for relief in different parts of the 
country. A comparative table of agricultural indebtedness in the 
principal agricultural countries shows that it is relatively small 
in France, The author attributes this in the main to the good 
quality of the French soil, to the balance between agriculture and 
industry which enables the farmer to sell his products at home, 
and to the cautious temperament and careful management of the 
French farmer, He deplores the modern tendency to allow the State 
to obtain a stranglehold which will cripple individual initiative 
and discipline, and urges the further development of the mutual 
credit system, 


Crédito agrfcola. El Agricultor Venezolano 2(24): 78-80. April 1938. 
(Published by the Ministerio de Agricultura y crik, Caracas, 
Venezuela) 
Describes the credit operations of the Banco Agricola y Pecuario, 
which under the existing law grants credit for the clearing of debts, , 
for the financing of arable properties, and for the execution of 
regular farm works discussed previoneiv 
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Engquist, E.J., Jr., and Back, N.A. Trends of farm-mortgage interest 
rates, Agr, Finance Rev, 1(1): 35-42, May 1938. (Published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.) 

"This article is based on a series of reports, one for each 

} State, entitled 'Farm-Mortgage Recordings' prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics from data obtained in a Nation-wide 
W.P.4. project conducted under the joint sponsorship of the Works 
Progress Administration and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics," 


Fleming, Jack, Bales for bonds, Modern federally licensed warehouse 
is reserve bank of cotton farmer, Amer. Cotton Grower 4(3): 13,25. 
August 1938, (Published at 713 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga.) 


Forschungen auf dem gebiete der wirtschaftswissenschaften des landbaus, 
Festgabe fiir Ernst Laur zum rficktritt als professor fir betriebs- 
lehre an der landwirtschaftlichen abteilung der eidgenossischen 
technischen hochschule dargebracht von auf dem gebiete der 
wirtschaftswissenschaften des landbaus t&tigen schulern, 672pp. 
Brugg, Buchdruckerei Effingerhof a.g., 1937. 

"Verzeichnis der verSffentlichungen von prof, dr. Ernst Laur, 
(Zusammenstellung nach sachgebieten) Von Margrit FrShlich", pp.655- 

668. 

Bibliographies at end of some articles, 

This volume of contributions to the science of agricultural 
economics was issued by former students of the eminent Swiss agri- 
cultural economist, Dr. Ernst Laur, in commemoration of his re- 
tirement as professor of farm management in the Technical University 
of Zirich. It contains articles on agriculture and national economy, 

; agricultural history, farm management, agricultural bookkeeping, 
economic geography, agricultural policy, and rural sociology. 

Partial contents: Erhebungen fiber die landwirtschaftliche 
Verschuldung im Kanton Zirich, by A. Bader, pp.9-22. statistical 
study of agricultural indebtedness and its causes in the canton of 
Ziirich,; Die Bek&mpfung der Tierseuchen und die Viehve~sicherung im 
Kanton Bern, by H. St&hli, pp.263-288. ,A discussion of measures 
to combat livestock diseases and of livestock insurance in the 
canton of Bern,; Die Bewertung der landwirtschaftlichen Kleinge- 
werbe, by E. Aebi, pp.311-32l1. ,A study of the valuation of small 
holdings based on income value. 


France. Ministere de l'agriculture, Caisse nationale de crédit agricole. 
Rapport sur le warrantage des produits agricoles pendant l'année 
1936. pp.55-62. ,Paris, Imprimerie des Journaux officiels, 1938., 

"i\nnexe - 6 janvier 1938. Journal Officiel de la République 
Franc’ ise." 

; A report on the operation during 1936 of the system of "Warrantage 

agricole" which allows the farmer to use his stock and agricultural 

products as security for loans, 
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France, Ministere de l'agriculture, Caisse nationale de credit agricole, 
Rapport sur les operations faites par la Caisse nationale de credit 
agricole pendant l'année 1936 en application de la loi du 2 aotit 
1923 facilitant par des avances de l'état la distribution de 
l'énergie électrique dans les campagnes. pp.49-54. Paris, Im- 
primerie des Journaux officiels, 1938., 

“Annexe- 6 janvier 1938. Journal Officiel de la République 
Francaise," 

An account of the operations of the National Agricultural Credit 
Bank of France in the provision of state loans for the distribution 
of electricity in the rural districts in 1936, 


France, Ministére de l'agriculture, Caisse nationale de credit agricole. 
Rapport sur les opérations faites par les Caisses régionales de 
crédit agricole mutuel pendant l'année 1936 et sur l'application de 
la loi @z 5 aout 1920. 47pp. -Paris, Imprimerie des Journaux 
officiels, 1938, 

"Annexe - 6 janvier 1938. -Journal Officiel de la Republique 
Francaise, * 

This is the report of the operations of the French regional agri- 
cultural credit banks for 1936, 


Freund, Rudolf, Verschuldung und betriebsstruktur in der schwedischen 
landwirtschaft; statistische studie. 8Opp. Stockholm, Lantbruks- { 
sallskapets tidskrifteaktiebolag, 1938. 

This "statistical and analytical study of the indebtedness of 
Swedish agriculture, based on the farm debt census of 1933", is 
reviewed by H.L. Franklin in Agricultural Economics Literature, v.12, 
no.8, October 1938, p.812, 


Garlock, Fred L, Research in country banking. Agr. Finance Rev, 1(1): 
27-30. May 1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 
A review of research studies in country banking in the United 
States, 


Gleich, August. Genossenschaften und erzeugungschlacht, Mitteilungen 
fiir die Landwirtschaft 53(22): 495-496. June 4, 1938. (Published 
by Reichsndhrstand, Berlin, Germany) 

This paper, called forth on the 120th anniversary of the birth of 
Wilhelm Raffeisen, founder of the agricultural cooperative societies, 
discusses these societies in connection with the fight for increased 
production, The history and development of these societies is traced 
in the fields of credit, milk, stock-raising, drainage, and mutual 
lending. 


Goss, A.S, The use and abuse of credit. News for Farmer Cooperatives 
4(12): 34,11. March 1938, (Published by the Farm Credit Adminis- : 
tration, Washington, D.C.) 
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Government loans and subsidies, etc. for soil and water conservation, 
green manuring and artificial fertilizers. Rhodesia Agr. Jour, 
35(5): 338-344, May 1938. (Published by Rhodesia Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Salisbury, Rhodesia) 

Sets forth the conditions under which loans may be obtained, 


Graham, John M, How to build farm business, Banking 30(11): 27. 
May 1938. (Published at 22 BE, 40th St., New York, N.Y.) 
How the bank can build its farmer basiness and what the National 
City Bank of Rome, Ga., does to create the tarmer's good will. 


Grecedk, Richard, Das milliardenprogramm. Ungarischer Volkswirt 7(5): 
7-9, May 1938. (Published btn Budapest; branch office at 154 East 
37th St., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

A discussion of the "one-billion program" of spending under the 
Daranyi cabinet, 75 millions of which is to be used in the re- 
organization of agricultural credit, 


Green, Roy M. How much credit is too much debt for the farmer? Amer, 
Soc. Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers, Jour. 2(1): 24-26. April 
1938, (Published by the Society. Joseph Ackerman, Secty.-Treas., 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, I11.) 


Bes Me Die deutsche rentenbank-kreditanstalt in der erzeugungsschlacht, 
Mitteilungen fiir die Landwirtschaft 53(19): 428. May 14, 1938, 
(Published by the ReichsnShrstand Verlags - G.m.b.H., Berlin N.4, 
Linienstrasse 139/140, Germany.) 

The writer describes the ways in which the Deutsche Rentenbank- 
Kreditanstalt is helping, through providing credit to farmers, in 
the fight for increased production and alimentary self-sufficiency 
under the Four Year Plan, Credit is being extended not only to 
holdings in debt but to those needing aid to bring them up to full 
production, 


Hazen, N.¥, Egyptian government increases cotton loans, Agr, Situation 
22(4): 16-18. April 1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Hedges, T.R, Developments in farm mortgage credit in Oklahoma. Okla, 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Current Farm Economics 11(1): 2-8, Stillwater, 
February 1938. 


Heske, Franz, German forestry. Published for the Oberlaender trust 
of the Carl Schurs memorial foundation. 342pp. New Haven, Yale 
university press; ,etc.; etc., 1938. 

Bibliography, pp.334-336. 
Forest credits, pp.316-327; Forest reserve funds, pp.328-330. 


Hill, F.F. To borrow or not to borrow, News for Farmer Cooperatives 
5(2): 12-14, May 1938. (Published by the Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D.C.) 
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Hill, F.F. Using short-term loans, News for Farmer Cooperatives 
5(4): 3-4, July 1938, (Published by the Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Hoag, W. Gifford. Again, more PCA members plan their spring financing, 
News for Farmer Cooperatives 4(12); 16-17. March 1938, (Published 
by the Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C.) 


Horton, Donald C,, and Engquist, E.J., Jr. Farm mortgage debt. Agr. 
Situation 22(5): 12-14. May 1938. (Published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Horton, Donald C,, and Engquist, E. J., Jr. Farm-mortgage indebtedness 
shows further decline. Agr. Finance Rev, 1(1): 1-7. May 1938. (Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 

Illustrated by charts, a map, and three statistical tables, 


Indian Co-operative Review, v.4, no.l, 138pp. January-March 1938, (Pub- 
lished by the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association and 
The Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks! Association, Farhatbagh, 
Mylapore, Madras, India) 

Partial contents: Co-operation in China, by C.F, Strickland, 
pp.19-24 The operation of rural credit societies,; Sinking fund in 
land mortgage banks, by N. Sundararama Sastri, pp.56-63 Describes 
the operation of a sinking fund advocated for the Central Land 
Mortgage Banks in India to enable them to redeem debentures on 
maturity,; Multipurpose Society, by K.C, Ramikrishnan, pp,64-72 
cA criticism of the "saddling of credit societies with a multiplicity 
of functions" which the author feels “may generally end in nothing 
more than a pompous paper programme",, 


Kavanaugh, John A, Credit relief for the American farmer, Catholic 
Rural Life Bull. 1(1): 10-11, May 20, 1938. (Published by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 240 Summit Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn, ) 


Kriger, H. Zur entwicklung des amerikanischen agrarkredits, Jahrbiicher 
ffir National3konomie und Statistik 147(3): 327-358, March 1938, 
(Published by Gustav Fischer, Jena, Germany) 

The author presents a study of agricultural credit in the United 
States before and after the passing of the Federal Farm Loan Act in 
1916, the operations of the Federal Farm Land Banks and the Joint 
Stock Land Banks, the Federal Farm Loan Board, the Federal Farm 
Marketing Act of 1929, and the measures adopted by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to improve agricultural credit. He feels that it will 
be a long time before the American farmer will be able to do without 
the help of Government organized credit, 
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Lacy, Mary G. Agricultural economics, a selected list of references, 
U.S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Agricultural Economics Bibliog. 
No.l, rev,1938, 3lpp., processed, Washington, D.C., January 1938. 

Credit, pp.6-8. 


Lala Bhanwar Lal, Land mortgage banks and societies in Ajmer-Merwara, 
Indian Co-op.Rev.3(4): 553-557. October-December 1937, (Published 
at Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras, India) 


Land settlement and rural credit, The part played by the Banco de la 
| Nacidn Argentina. Rev. River Plate 84(2420): 13. Apr. 29, 1938. 
(Published at Calle Bartolomé Mitre 427, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Agent in U.S., S.S. Koppe & Co., Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y.) 
"The Banco de la Nacion Argentina is authorized by Law 11,684 

to grant mortgage loans and advances to promote land settlement and 
the improvement of exieting properties. The law limits the granting 
of mortgage loans to a fixed proportion of the bank's reserves." 
A report issued by the bank "gives a clean cut account of what has 
happened since the new system of credits started, in September 1935, 
up to February 28, 1938." The report is summarized, 


Lepel, Frhr. v. Der abschluss der schuldenregelung, Deutsche .¥irt- 

| schaftszeitung 35(9): 274-276. Mar. 3, 1938. (Issued by the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Industrie-und Handelskammern in der Reichs- 
wirtschaftekammer, Published by Robert Klett & Co., G.m.bd.H., 
Berlin S.¥, 19, Germany.) 

An account of the measures taken in Germany for the relief of 

agricultural indebtedness since the passage of the law of June l, 
1933. 


Loi portant création de l'Institut National de Crédit Agricole. Act for 
establishing a National Agrarian Credit Institute. Correspondance 
Kconomique Roumaine 20(1): 84-93, January-March 1938, (Issued by 
Rumania, Ministere de l'Industrie et du Commerce. Published by 
Imprimeria, National&, Bucharest, Rumania.) 

Text in French and English of the law of March.3%, 1937, vublished 
in the Official Gazette of April 1, 1937 providing for the estab- 
lishment in Bucharest of a National Institute of Agricultural Credit 
as a joint-stock company with an initial capital of 1 billion lei. 
It is provided that loans be made for production and exploitation 
purposes for from 3 to 12 months, for stocking with live or dead 
stock for from 1 to 5 years and for land purchase and improvement 
for as long as 3 years. 


Mason, Jerry H. Some problems in lending to co-ops. News for Farmer 
Cooperatives 5(4): 5,22. July 1938. (Published by the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D.C.) 
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Moulton, Harold G, Financial organization and the economic system... 
First edition. 515np. New York and London, McGraw-Hill book 
company, inc., 1938. (Business and economics publications, 

William Homer Spencer, editor) 

The chapter on Agricultural Credit Institutions is of particular 
interest to agricultural economists because of the bird's-eye view 
it gives of this field in the setting of a wery broad discussion i 
of credit institutions as a whole. 


Mukherjee, B,. The rehabilitation of rural credit in India, United 
Provinces Co-op. Jour. 13(4): 227-237. April 1938, (Published at 
Lucknow, India.) 
"Reprinted... from the Financial Times, January 1938 - Wditor," ' 
A discussion of the preliminary and the final reports published 

by the Reserve Bank of India "under Section 55 of the Act dealing 

with its suggestions for improving agricultural finance and for 

providing a link between rural credit and the Reserve Bank." The 

author finds that "the only new thing in the report is that the 

Reserve Bank can do practically nothing for the co-operative move- 

ment, * 


Myers, W.I. 5 years of progress in cooperative credit. An address... 
before Georgia bankers association, Atlanta, Georgia. U.S. Farm 
Credit Admin, Circ. A-14, l6pp. ,Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt. 
print, off., 1938, 


Norton, Laurence Joseph, Financing agriculture. 319pp. Danville, 
Ill., The Interstate, 1938, 
Reviewed by Fred L. Garlock in Agricultural Economics Literature, 
v.12, no.5, May 1938, pp.433-434, 


Pagani, Luigi. Il credito agrario in regime corporativo, suoi aspetti 
fondamentali, suo carattere reale, 127pp. Venezia, Istituto 
federale delle casse di risparmio delle Venezie, 1937. 

Bibliographical foot-notes, 

The following extract is from a review of this book by Annie M, 
Hannay published in Agricultural Economics Literature for May 1938; 

"In this study which the author says is complementary to a larger 
volume published in 1935 under the title of Commento alla Legis- 
lazione Italiana sul Credito Agrario, two main topics are discussed, 
namely, the basic factors of agricultural credit under the cor- 
porative régime and its foundation on real security." 


Queensland, Agricultural bank, Thirty-fifth annual report on the opera- 
tions of the Agricultural bank for the year ended 3th June, 1937, 
to which are appended statements of accounts, balance-sheet, sta- 
tistics, and other information. 26pp. Brisbane, D, Whyte, govern- 
ment printer ,1937.,; 
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Renne, R.E, Montan& farm bankruptcies, Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull, 
360, 53pp. Boseman, 1938, 
"A study of the number, characteristics, and causes of farm 
bankruptcies ower a forty-year period with some suggestions for pre- 
venting them in the future.*® 


Robinson, James L. Agriculture's need for special credit facilities, 
lépp., processed, ,Washington, D.C., U.S. Farm credit adminis- 
tration, Division of information and extension ,19387, 

Issued in cooperation with the Extension Service, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, 


The rural credit associations, Manchurian Econ, Rev, 5(8): 14-17. 
Apr. 15, 1938. (Published by G. Harmsen, Harbin, Manchuria.) 

An account of the growth of rural credit associations in Man- 
churia since their establishment in 1932 and of the provisions of 
the Law Governing Rural Credit Associations passed in September 
1934. Two kinds of loans are made, namely, guaranteed loans for 
which the amount is limited to 200 yuan, aad loans on security for 
which the amount is limited to 500 yuan. The loan period is usually 
one year but may be extended to from five to ten years, 


Rush, Donald R, Coordination of agricultural credit and land use 
policies. Land Policy Circ. April 1938, pp.13-15. (Published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Rush, Donald R, Credit as a factor in land policy, Land Policy Circ. 
March 1938, pp.1l-13. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Rush, Donald RB, The use of agricultural credit in a land-use progran. 
Land Policy Rev. 1(1): 12-16. May-June 1938, (Published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Russell, Horace, and Bridewell, David A. Mortgage law and mortgage 
lending. Jour. Land & Pub. Utility Econ. 14(3): 301-321. August 1938, 
so by Northwestern University, 337 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, 

"The purpose of this article is to analyze the unnecessary pro- 
cedures and useless expenses arising out of existing mortgage and 
foreclosure laws of many states, to point out how these laws affect 
both public and private mortgage lending and are at least one of a 
number of factors which will probably prevent complete realization 
of the new federal private housing-credit program, to analyze the 
Uniform Mortgage Act drafted by the Subcommittee on Law and Legisla- 
tion, and to indicate how general adoption of this act would improve 
the situation," 


’ 

? 


Scanlan, John J. Business analysis of the Utah poultry producers cooper- 
ative association, U.S. Farm Credit Admin., Coop. Div. Bull,19, 
119pp. Washington Govt. print. off., 1938., 

Financing the association, pp.2l-28. 


Schneider, John B, Two problems of purchasing co-ops; credit and ad- 
vertising. Coop.Jour.12(4): 111-112, July-August 1938. (Published 
by the National Cooperative Council, 1731 Eye St., N.¥%., Washington, 
D.C.) 


Seeley, Burton D. Merchant credit problems involved in specialized 
crop production -;in the Eastern Shore area of Virginia,. Agr. 
Finance Rev 1(1): 23-26. May 1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


South Africa, Central board of the land and agricultural bank. Report... 
for the year ended 3lst December, 1937. 37pp. Pretoria, Printed 
by the government printer, 1938, 


Stokdyk, E.A. The modern set-up in financial structure. Coop. Jour, 
12(4): 105-106. July-August 1938. (Published by the National 
Cooperative Council, 1731 Bye St., N.W., We shington, D.C.) 


Sun, E.L. A critical review of the cotton production and marketing 
cooperatives and its loan work, Cotton Monthly 1(3): 327-334. 
March 1937, (Published by the Cotton Industry Commission, National 
Economic Council, Shanghai, China) 

In Chinese, 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Bureau of agricultural economics, Farmer 
bankruptcies decline further in 1937, 5Spp., processed, Washington, 
D.C., Mar. 19, 1938, 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Bureau of agricultural economics. Farm 
mortgage recordings... Newly recorded farm mortgages by lending 
groups, annually, 1917-35 showings: (a) percentage distribution of 
total recordings, (b) average interest rates, and (c) average con- 
sideration, Processed, Washington, D.C., 1938. 

Issued for the following States: Iowa (9pp.); Florida (8pp.); 
Illinois (8pp.); South Carolina (8pp.); Tennessee (7pp.); West 
Virginia (6pp.); Maine (8pp.); New Hampshire (7pp.); New York (7pp.); 
Virginia (7pp.); Delaware (6pp.); Kentucky (6pp.); Louisiana (8pp.); 

Maryland (6pp.); Massachusetts (7pp.); New Jersey (6pp.); North 
= (7pp.); Rhode Island (4pp.); South Dakota (8pp.); Oregon 
Bpp.). 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Farm security administration. Farm tenant 
loans, An explanation of the tenant purchase program, Spp. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1938. 
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U.S. Farm credit administration. ABC's of credit for the farm family. 
U.S. Farm Credit Admin, Circ. 15, 19pp. ,Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Govt. print. off., 1937, 


U.S, Farm credit administration. Cooperative business association 
loans. For use in classroom and discussion groups, U.S. Farm 
Credit Admin. Circ, E-2, 22pp., processed, Washington, D.C., 1938, 


U.S. Farm credit administration. The credit road to farm ownership, 
U.S. Farm Credit Admin. Circ. 18, 9pp. ,Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Govt. print. off., 1938, 


U.S. Farm credit administration. Farm mortgage loans for use in class- 
room and discussion groups, U.S. Farm Credit Admin. Circ, F-l, 
37pp., processed, Washington, D.C, ,U.S. Govt. print. off. 1938. 


U.S. Farm credit administration. Financing farmers in 1937, U.S, 
Farm Credit Admin, Circ. A-13, 24pp. Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt. 
print. off., 1938.,; 


U.S. Farm credit administration, Production credit association loans, 
U.S, Farm Credit Admin, Circ, 19, 6pp. Washington, D.C. (U.S. 
Govt. print.off., 1938. 


U.S, Farm credit administration, Short term credit a good farm tool, 
U.S. Farm Credit Admin. Circ. 2lpp. Washington, D.C, 
Govt. print. off,, 1938, 


U.S. Farm credit administration, Public relations division, Economic 
information on the use of farm credit. Assembled by James L. 
Robinson, S0Opp., processed, ,Washington, D.C., Rev. 1937.; 

Issued in cooperation with Extension Service, U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, 


U.S. National emergency council, Report on economic conditions of the 
South. Prepared for the President, 64pp. ,Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Govt. print. off., 1938., 

This report was prepared in response to President Roosevelt's 
letter of July 5, 1938 in which he stated "It is my conviction that 
the South presents right now the Nation's No.1 economic problem - the 
Nation's problem, not merely the South's," 

Credit, pp.49-52, 


Vaidyanathan, P, Reserve Bank statutory report. Mysore Econ, Jour, 24(4): 
119-122, 130. April 1938. (Published in Bangalore City, Mysore, 
India) 


"The Reserve Bank of India Act laid on the Bank the obligation 
to submit within three years of its creation, proposals for es~ 
tablishing closer connection between the Bank and its agencies for 
supplying credit to agriculturists." A "brief but able" report 
has been published by the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
bank which the author discusses, 


Wall, Norman J, Agricultural loans of commercial banks continue to 
increase. Agr. Finance Rev, 1(1): 8-15. May 1938. (Published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Illustrated by charts and statistical tables. 


Wells, J.E., Jr. Internal check in handling finances. Coop. Jour, 
12(4): 109-110. July-August 1938. (Published by the National 
Cooperative Council, 1731 Hye St., N.W., Washington, D.C.) 


The work of the Agricultural bank, Russian Econ, >Notes no.371, pp.9- 
10. Aug. 15, 1938. (Published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D.C.) 


Young, E.C. Farm credit and govemment. Jour, Farm Econ, 20(3): 563-572, 


August 1938, (Published by the American Farm Economic Association, 
Asher Hobson, Secty.-Treas., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 


Land Values and Appraisal 


Ameringer, Oscar. Dear land, poor men and cheap life, Producer- 
Consumer 3(8): 10. March 1938. (Published at 517 Fisk Bldg., 
Amarillo, Tex.) 

From “The American Guardian," 
Four reasons for the loss of his land by the farmer are given, 
The fourth, high land values, is discussed, 


Cosgrace, William T. Derating of agricultural land. Studies 26(104): 
648-654, December 1937. (Published by the Educational Company of 
Ireland Ltd., 89 Talbot St., Dublin, Eire) 


Dowell, A.A. The trend in sale prices of farm real estate in Minnesota, 
Minn, Univ., Agr. Ext, Div. Minnesota Farm Business Notes, no.186, 
pp.l-3, processed, University Farm, St. Paul, 1938, 


Guilford, W.S. Appraising berry farms. Amer. Inst. Real Estate Ap- 
praisers, Jour. 6(3): 262-266. July 1938. (Published at 22 West 
Monroe St., Chicago, I11l.) 

This article is a reply to a request for "a clear discussion of 
the fundamental principles and correct procedure in the appraisal 
of berry farms." 
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Joint committee on appraisal and mortgage analysis, Proceedings of the 
rural group sessions, National appraisal forum held under the 
auspices of the Joint committee on appraisal and mortgage analysis, 

; Washington, D.C., Nowember 19 and 20, 1937. 84pp., processed, 
Washington, D.C, ,1938., 

Compiled by L.G. Porter. 

Partial contents: Survey of rural real estate appraisal data 
sources, by L.G. Porter, pp.6-7; Catalog of urban real estate ap- 
praisal data sources, by Ayers J. du Bois, pp.8-9; Soil survey and 

} the appraisal problem, by Charles E. Kellogg, pp.10-16; Valuation 
and land utilization, by B.R. Stauber, pp.34-37; Farm mortgage data, 
by Norman J, Wall, pp.38-42; Crop insurance for wheat, by William 
H, Rowe, pp.43-45; Mortgage record data, by Ralph C. Limber, pp.49- 
52; Farm management data, by D. Howard Doane, pp.53-56; The con- 
sumption of data, by D.W. Trick, pp.57-61; 


Meenan, James, Derating as a means of agricultural relief. Studies 
26(103): 367-382. September 1937, (Published by the Educational 
Company of Ireland Ltd., 89 Talbot St., Dublin, Eire.) 
Derating proposals made in 1929 and 1937 are contrasted and dis- 
cussed, It is concluded that derating does not seem to be the 
solution of the present crisis of agriculture, 


Michel, E. L'évolution de la fortune immobiliére., Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire 175(521): 55-61. April 1938. (Published at 10, Rue 
Auber, 9e, Paris, France.) 

An account of the fluctuations in agricultural land values in 
France since the beginning of the nineteenth century. A table shows 
values of rural property and build-on property towards 1850-53, and 
in 1914, 1924, first half of 1925 and end of 1925, 1928, 1929, end 
of 1930, 1935, 1936, and end of 1937, It is said to be a picture 
of the gradual disappearance of the landed wealth in France, 


Moore, H.R. Semi-annual index of farm real estate values in Ohio, July 
1 to December 31, 1937. Ohio. State Univ. Dept. Rural Econ. and 
Ohio. Agr. Expt. Sta. Mimeogr. Bull. 107, 6pp. Columbus, 1938, 

In cooperation with Farm Lands Division, The Ohio Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 


} Morse, True D. The American rural appraisal system. Amer. Inst. Real 
Estate Appraisers, Jour. 6(2): 161-165, Avril 1938. (Published at 
22 West Monroe St., Chicago, I11.) 


Regan, M.M. Farm real estate values, Agr. Situation 22(6): 14-15. 
June 1938, (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. 
' Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Salomone, David, Farm land appraisal in Italy. Jour. Farm Econ, 20(2): 
510-516. June 1938, (Published by the American Farm Economic 
Association, Asher Hobson, Secty.-Treas., University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.) 


Ungarisches wirtschafts-jahrbuch, XIII. jahrgang: 1937, Unter mitwirkunz 
von fachm&nnern der wirtschaft und verwaltung, hreg. von dr. Gustav 
Gratz. 496pn. Budapest, Buchhandlung R, Gergely, 1937. 

For a study of the profit-earning capacity of Hungarian agri- 
culture and the valuation of agricultural land see pvages 46-55, Die 
Rentabilita&t der ung. Landwirtschaft und die Bewertung des Kultur- 
bodens, by Ladislaus v. Prack, 


U.S, Farm credit administration, Avopraising farms for mortgage loans, 
U.S, Farm Credit Admin. Circ. 13, Rev., 19pp. ,Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Govt. print. off., 1938., 


Arcoleo, F, Agricultural insurance in Greece, Monthly Bull. Agr. Econ, 
and Sociol, -reprint from Internatl, Rev. Agr., 29(4): 184E-199E, 
April 1938, (Published by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, Rome, Italy) 

Hail and livestock insurance in Greece, 


Baggett, R.T., and Rowe, Wm. H. Wheat crop insurance program. Agr. 
Situation 22(6): 9-10. June 1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Yashington, D.C.) 


Bast, Otto F, Crop insurance and storage under farm bill. Grain & Feed 
Jours, Consolidated 80(7): 279,309. April 13, 1938. (Published at 
332 South La Salle St., Chicago, I11.) 
Address before the Society of Grain Elevator Sunerintendents, 


Blaisdell, Thomas C., Jr. Old-age insurance for agricultural workers 
in western Burope. Social Security Bull. 1(6): 19-23. June 1938. 
(Published by the Social Security Board, Washington, D.C.) 

Countries discussed are Great Britain, France, Germany, Sweden, 
and Austria, 


Bubolz, Gordon A, Farmers-mutual vindstorm-insurance companies, U.S, 
Farm Credit Admin., Coop. Div. Bull. 21, 39pp. Washington, D.C., 
1938, 


Compulsory insurance ,on vroperty and stock of veasants and collective 
farms, in 1938, Russian Econ, Notes, no,371, p.8. Aug. 15, 1938. 
(Published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U.S, 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D.C.) 
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Cooke, Gilbert W. North Dakota state hail insurance, 1911-36, Jour, 
Business Univ, Chicago 11(3, pt.1): 277-307. July 1938. (Published 
by the University of Chicago, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, I11.) 


Green, Roy M. Crop insurance - the theory and how it works, Farmer- 


Stockman 51(7): 195. Apr. 1, 1938. (Published in Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) 


Green, Roy M. Insured harvests. Country Gent. 108(9): 7-8, 70,71. 
September 1938, (Published at Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 
On the "all-risk" insurance program for wheat as being carried 
out by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 


Green, Roy M., and Baker, John, Progress of the crop insurance program. 
A radio interview. 5Spp., processed. Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. 
of agriculture, Federal crop insurance corporation, June 14, 1938, 


Green, Roy M. Wheat storage program of U.S, crop risk corporation. 
Grain & Feed Rev. 27(9): 8=9. May 1938. (Published at 408 South 
Third St., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Hart, V.B. Insurance, N.Y. (Cornell) Agr. Col. A.E. 212, 19pp., 
processed. Ithaca, April 1938. 
Fire insurance cn farm buildings, pp.18-19, 


Heske, Franz, German forestry. Published for the Oberlaender trust 
of the Carl Schurz memorial foundation, 342pp. New Haven, Yale 
university press; ,etc.;etc., 1938. 

Bibliography, pp.334—236, 
Forest fires and forest fire insurance, pp.303-215. 


Johnson, Cecil A, Crop insurance and the banker, Address... before the 
convention of the Iowa bankers association, Des Moines, Iowa... 
June 8, 1938. llpp., processed. Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of 
agriculture, Federal crop insurance corporation, 1938, 


Krull, Tierversicherungsvereine als selbstschutz der neubavern, Neues 
Baverntum 30(2): 43-44. February 1938. (Published by Deutsche 
Landbuchhandlung Sohnrey & Co., Berlin SW 11, Germany) 

An account of livestock insurance in Germany and the so-called 
self-help method according to which the peasant members of an organi- 
gation made up for the loss of an animal by one of their number, 

The importance of livestock insurance for new settlers is stressed, 


Mukherjee, B. Crop insurance and its effects on agricultural stabilisa- 
tion in India, Indian Jour. Econ. 18(3): 329-337, January 1938. 
(Published by the Depts. of Economics and Commerce, University of 
Allahabad, Allahabad, India.) 


Phaff, K.S. Het nederlandsche systeem van exportcredietverzekering. 
Economisch-Statistische Berichten 23(1162);: 251-253, Apr. 6, 1938. 
(Published by the Nederlandsch Economisch Instituut. May be ob- 
tained from Nijgh & van Ditmar n.V., Rotterdam, The Netherlands.) 

An account of export credit insurance in the Netherlands, the 
part played by the State, risks, premiums, losses, and financial 
results for the State, 


Rowe, William H, Crop insurance for wheat, Agr. Finance Rev, 1(1): 
19-22, May 1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 
Describes the crop insurancb/for wheat and the organization of i 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation which has been set up to 
administer the progran. 


Rowe, Wm. H, History of the crop insurance program, general plan of 
operation, and economic justification for certain salient provisions 
of the regulations, application and policy. 23pp., processed, 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Federal crop insurance 
corporation, ,1938., 


Sickness and maternity insurance in France, Monthly Labor Rev, 46(3): 
622-627, March 1938, (Published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D.C.) 
System for agricultural workers, pp.629-630. 


Terry, Claude, Growth of gin insurance company proves need and worth in 
the co-op field. Producer-Consumer 3(8): 13. March 1938. (Pub- 
lished at 517 Fisk Bldg., Amarillo, Tex.) 

On the recently organized Farmers Co-operative Insurance Company, 
set up through the efforts of Texas cooperative gin groups. 


Thatcher, M,¥, Crop insurance - another milestone. Wheat crop yield 
insurance becomes a national program by act of Congress. How the 
program was initiated and pushed through Congress - facts taken 
from the record, Farmers Union Herald (n.s.) 12(3): 1, 3, 5. 

March 1938, (Published at 1200 N. Concord St., South St. Paul, Minn) 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Agricultural adjustment administration. Crop 
insurance for wheat growers; a brief summary of the provisions and 
proposed operation of the Federal crop insurance act. 4pp., 
processed, Washington, D.C., March 1938. (G-84) ' 


U.S, Dept. of agriculture, Federal crop insurance corporation. Crop 
insurance for wheat growers; a brief summary of the provisions and 
proposed operation of the Federal crop insurance act. U.S. Dept. 
Agr., Fed. Crop Insurance Corporation. Gen. Inform. Ser. No.l, 
4pp. Washington, D.C., April 1938, , 
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U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Federal crop insurance corporation, Crop in- 
surance for wheat, Handbook for county insurance representatives, 
l3pp., processed, Washington, D.C., May 1938, 


U.S, Dept. of agriculture, Federal crop insurance corporation. Wheat 
crop insurance county procedure. Instructions relating to the ad- 
ministration of the crop insurance program, issued May 17, 1938, 

U.S. Dept. Agr., Fed. Crop Insurance Corporation, Form FCI-31, 29pp. 
Washington, D.C., 1938. 


Valgren, V. N. Farmers' mutual fire insurance- new developments, Agr, 
Finance Rev, 1(1): 16-18, May 1938. (Published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Wallace, Henry Agard. Crop insurance arrives, Address... before meeting 
of farmers and farm leaders to launch the crop insurance program, 
at Omaha, Nebraska, broadcast over N.B.C. Farm and home hour, 
Apr. 19, 1938. llpp., processed, Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of 
agriculture, 1938, 


Taxation and Local Government 


Alderfer, H.F. Centralization in Pennsylvania, Natl. Munic. Rev. 27(4): 
189-196. April 1938. (Published by the National Municipal League, 
309 East 34th St., New York, N.Y.) 

"An examination of the extent of state administrative control 
over local units of government and an evaluation of the ability of 
the state to meet the requirements of the additional functions it 
has undertaken," 


Allen, HE, Costs and services of local government in selected Illinois 
counties, I11., Univ., Col. Com. and Business Admin., Bur. Business 
Research, Bull. 52, 53pp. Urbana, Ill. 1936, 

University of Illinois Bulletin, v.33, no.44, June W, 1936, 


Anderson, Hobson Dewey. Our California state taxes; facts and problems, 
305pp. Stanford university, Calif., Stanford university press, 
London, H, Milford, Oxford university press ,1937., 

Bibliography at end of each chapter, 

Contains the following chapters: Services demanded of the state; 
Balancing outgo and income; California's ability to pay for good 
government; Good and bad taxes; The retail sales tax; Gross receipts 
and gross income taxes; Personal net income tax; The inheritance tax; 
Business and property taxes; and Certain California tax programs, 


B., G, L'impot sur les dénéfices agricoles. L'Agriculture Pratique 
102(25): 873-874. June 18, 1938. (Published at 26, Rue Jacob, Paris 
(VIe), France) 

A discussion of the difficulties in applying the tax on agri- 
cultural profits, 
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Brandis, Henry, Jr. The collection and foreclosure of county and city 
property taxes in North Carolina, (Rev. ed.) 230pp., processed. 
Chapel Hill, N.C., Institute of government, 1938. (Institute of 
government, Guidebook series no.14) 

"The primary purpose of this guidebook is to collect under one , 

cover, for the use of local officials and others, the following: 
(1) Statutes other than local statutes, dealing with the collection 
and foreclosure of local property taxes; (2) opinions of the State 
Supreme Court during the past 12 years which deal with the same 
subject, together with references to some of the earlier opinions; 
(3) references to the recent rulings of the Attorney General deal- } 
ing with the same subject; and (4) references to methods of col- 
lection and foreclosure actually in use, wherever such references 
seem to be pertinent." - Preface. 


Brandis, Henry, Jr. The listing and assessing of property for county 
and city taxes in North Carolina (Rev, ed.) 158pp., processed, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., Institute of government, 1938, (Institute of 
government. Guidebook series no.13) 
"The primary purpose of this guidebook is to collect under one 
cover for the use of local officials, references to the following: 
(1) Statutes, other than local statutes, dealing with the listing 
and assessing of property for local taxation; (2) decisions of the 
State Supreme Court during the past twelve years, together with 
some of the earlier State cases and a few pertinent Federal cases, 
dealing with the sam- subject; (3) recent rulings of the Attorney 
General dealing with the same subject; and (4) methods of listing 
and assessing now in use in the State... 
"The secondary purpose of the guidebook is to attempt to clarify ; 
some confusing problems and to discuss numerous legal questions for 
which our courts have, as yet, supplied no answer." - Preface, 


Buttenheim, Harold S, A single tax? Why not net incomes, inheritances 
and land values as steeds for a triple tax chariot? Dynamic Amer, 
7(1): 11, 16. August 1938, (Published at 381 Fourth Ave,, New ' 
York, N.Y.) 


California, State association of county assessors, Committee on standardi- 
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Table 1.- Estimated farm-mortgage debt and farm-mortgage loans of leading lending agencies, 1928-38 


3 Farmmortgage loans of leading lending agencies 
: Federal : : Administration 
Beginning : Total : land banks: Joint- : Life : Open : Three :"Construc- ; 
of : farm : and Land ; stock : insur- : State and ; State : tion® loans: Tenant 
period : mortgage ; Bank Com ; land : ance : Mational ; credit : and “lease : purchase 
: dedt : missioner ; banks : companies; banks : agencies ; and pur- : lomes 
3 3. i. : loans _ i 
3 1,000 1,000 3 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 
: @ollars : dollars : dollars : dollars dollars : dollars dollars : dollars 
1928 : 9,468,526: 1,146,433: 667,314: 2,172,863: 
1929 : —--; 1,182,813: 656,516: 2,138,980: —-; 
1930 9,214, 278: 1,185,705: 626, 980: 2,105,477: 93,274: comes oun 
1931 : —-; 1,175,832: 590,811: 2,059,221:4/ 945,141; 92,098: --- 
1932 : ——: 1,151,659: 536,044; 2,007,361: 93,014; ---; --- 
1933 : ---: 1,105,610: 459,183: 1,869,160: —-; 84,075: 
: -—-: 1,273,881: 392,438: 1,6001,040:4/ 555,841; 79,574: --- 
1035 : 7,045,091: 2,501,824: 255,931: 1,258,900: 498, 842; 62, 286: ---: --- 
1936 : 7,500,489: 2,853,966: 175,077: 1,054,770: 487, 505: 4g, 091: one 
January : 7,254,821: 2,888,912: 133,499: 936, 454; 534: 32,657: 
July : 2,870,917: 117, 566; 504,138: --- --- 
January 3 7,082, 156: 2, 835, 902: 104, 163; 895,470; 501, 450: 24, 657: 3,615: 0 
April : -—-: 2,312,410: 98,441:5/ 894,127: ---; ---; 3,597: 2b 
July : ---: 2,791, 032: 94,139:5/ 891, 530: 512,774: —' 5,221: 9,147 
October 2, 103, 809: ---: 6,106; 9, 236 


Excluding Puerto Rico. 
Rural Credit Bank of South Dakota, Bank of North Dakota and Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota. 
Represents commitments. 

June 30. 

Preliminary. 


~~ 


Table 2.- Amount of Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans closed and estimated amount of farm mortgages 
recorded by other lenders, 1934-36 


amount of mortgages recorded 2/ 
Miliion Million Million Million Million ; Million Million Million 
dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars 
1934 : 730.1: 553.0 : 219.6: 110.9 : 45.7: 80.8 : 457.0 : 1,740.1 
1935 tt 247.6 : 195.9? : 257.8 : 164.9 : 76.4 : LS : 570.8 : 1,014.3 
1936 : 108.6 : 76.9 : 255.3 : 186.1 : 115.1 : 00.4 : 616.9 : 802.4 
January-Dec. : 62.8 39.7 262.9 212.8 128.2 51.3 : 655.2 : 757-7 
January-March : 19.8 12.7 79.8 61.4 35.5 3 14.0 $ 190.7 3 223.2 
April-June 16.5 10.7 05.5 5.3 33.9 13.1 107.8 195.0 
July-September : 13.1 8.2 53.4 : 5.1 26.2 : 10.6 : 137.3 : 158.6 
October—Dec. : 13.4 8.1 b4.2 51.0 30.6 13.6 159.4 ; 180.5 
Jamuary-March : 16.2 4 75.4 57.5: 40.8 15.6; 189.3: 214.8 
April-June : 12.7 7-5 3: ; 33.7: 15.3: 156.8 ; 177.0 
July-September : 10.1 5.8: xy 3/ vy 3/ y : 
: : 3 i i i 


1/ Excluding Puerto Rico. 
2/ Compiled by the Farm Credit Administration: Based on reports from counties including from 37 to 49 percent of the 
farms in the United States. 

3/ Not available. 
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Table 3.- Amount of Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans outstanding, by States and geographic divisions, 
January 1, 1930-38 


10% 102% 

1,000 1,000 3; 


4A 6,038; 
New Hampshire 951: 
Vernont 3, 334 
Massachusetts 4425; 
Rhode Island 580; 018: 
Yonnecticut 4, 352: 

New England 19, O44; 19,713: 


New York 24,4003 


lew ersey 


a 
is 
3 
N a 
es 
t CB 
+ ta 
axa 
West ¥ t 292, 84 28 306 


1. 355 


Mary land 
iA 
Fest irginia 
tr arolina 
th Carolina 
eorgzia 
rida 
tlant 
Kentuck 


0 siana 
eras 
Feat S 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
‘olorad 
New Mexico : 
ar na 
,evaca 
Mountai 
Washington 31, 375 30,611 29, 860: 32,4402 
8,913 8,01 18, 247] 20,012: 
or a 498 26, 448g; 43, 07 
f 7,719 74, 555: 96, 101; 
ited States }/.... : 1,185, 1,175,832: 1,151,659: 1,105,610: 1,273,881: 


l/ Prior to 1936, the United States totals of outstanding loans in this table do not 
installments which have not been alloceted by States Data exclude Puerto Rico. 


2 unpaid 


( 
1937 : 103g | 
L, : 1,000 
46) 5) r a 40llar Ag) I dol rs 
Gollara : dollars Qollara : dollars : dollars: dollars gollars : dollars 3 dollars 
6,724: 10, 462: 12,296; 12,2709: 11, 320 
1,069: 1, 801; 2,074: 2,224; 2,289 
3,826; 5,779: 6, 268; 6,476; 6,487 
5,485: 9, 029: 10, 198; 11,019: 11,604 
194: 1,253: 1, 433: 1,098: l, 
6. O86- mu. 74a; 177 | 
26,175: 42, 005: 46,989; 48,968: 50,493 
ees ; 5, 208; 5,159; 5, 186; 5,151: 5,084; 11,992: 12,516; 13,222: 13,789 
15. 606 247 15. 17, 22.79%: 20. % 90 _ ics. 29.1387 
idle Atlant 46, Lo, 085: 45,008 49,405: 81,890: 89,525: 91,646: 93,469 
» 213: 26,451: 25,104: 29,408: 73,839: 9293: 2, : 
elaware .... 416; 41 4O4; 385; 520: 1,239: 1, 304; 1, 333: aa 
+, » 808 3,749: 503 11, 132 le, bey 
3 17,866: 17,34 15,232: 6,271 37, 64 36, 785 
: 23,143: 1, 571: 13,1 21, 385: 42, 42,925 1,452 40, 211 
6.611: 6.14 & 212. > ah? 22 190 76 
» 189; 24,029: » » 304: 911 
Tennessee 703: 4,318: 4, 282: 22, 967: 4727: 44,108: 47,381: +7, 30€ 45,576 
Alabama : 38, 314: 37,934; 35, 443; 32,744; 32,191: 40,930: 40, 38,158: 57,15 
ust th Centrr : 130,706: 128,964: 123,974: 114,710: 119,651: 183,612; 148,225: 181,441: 17%, 
Arkansas » led: 19,94 ’ 20, ’ 
27 Ji 7 uz r wiz 
79 65. 058 
10 z . 71 7 > 
361,991: 383,853: 383,718 372, 223 
39 606 z 67h 50 199 
2 O70: : 
7 > . a gz) z7_ 
37,993 40, 263: 
11.205: 13. 1u 14. 
11,805: 13, : 14, 14, ) 
34 leg. 39.573 39.5) 3g. 926 
11,758: 12,953: 12, 843 12,631 
6,134; 3,015: 10,104; 19, 397 \ 
20, 388: 23, »522: 22, 
7.9 4.177: 4.127 
158,210; 175, 904; 172,630: 169,093 
42,319: 44915; 42,999: 42,093 ; 
34,507: 38,059: 37,913: 37,812 
127,625: 143,788: 16,613; 145,829 
204,951: 226,762: 227, 525: 225,734 
2,501,824: 2,853,966: 2,888, 912:2, 335,962 
include the amount of mature qa 
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| Table 4.- Amount of joint-stock land bank ]/ loans outstanding by States and geographic divisions, January 1, 1930-38 


State and 


gocgreghic divisica 1930 1931 : 1932 1933 1934 1935 8 1936 1937 1938 
s 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 s 1,000 s 1,000 3s 1,900 : 1,000 : 1,000 
dollars : dollars : dollara : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars 
: 11,944; 10,984: 9,996: 8,785: 7,671: 4,909: 3,807 : 3,242: 2,900 
: 959: 2,018 : 1,820: 1,605: 1,331: 838 601 537: 475 
Pennsylvania ..............-- 10,428 8,511: 7,861: 6,971: 6,283; 4.319: 3,325: 2,873: 2,550 
Middle Atlantic ........... :__ 23,331 : 21,513 : 19,6077 : 17,361: 15,245 : 10,066: 7,733: 6,652: 5,925 
: 27,590: 25,704 : 23,346: 20,172: 17,988 : 11,428: 7,670: 6,604: 5,778 
een : 36,522 : 35,009 : 33,622: 31,029: 28,302: 20,926: 17,123: 15,422: 13,281 
: 70,996 : 67,872 : 63,079: 54,778 : 47,898 33,344 : 19,006: 12,625; 9,897 
: 8,990: 6,535 7,776: 6,698 : 5,735: 2,960; 1,458; 1,233: 1,097 
: 3,307 : 3, 2,001 : 0; 0; 0 
East North Central ........ :_147, 405 : 140,724 : 130,424 112,677 : 99,823 : 68,658 : 45,257 35,944 : 30,053 
Minnesota .......- : 23,911 : 20,669: 16,905: 9,058: 6,668; 2,850: 1,116: 567: 512 
: 86,912 82,925: 75,925: 62,509: 50,484: 31,278: 17,444: 12,318: 8,986 
: 19,473 : 17,419: 12,220: 9,778: 8,519: 6,504 4,604 ; 3,407 : 2,552 
: 3,810: 3,717 : 3,620: 2,347: 2,034: 426 ; 174 106 
: 9,533: 8,842: 7,622; 6,169: 5,098 : 2,431: 1,158: 693: 5ug 
TOG. cceccecscécccesccves : 25,8 : 2,532: 22,975: 19,650: 12,859: 5,631 : 3,300 : 2,597 : 1,951 
17,368 : 15,929 : 13,154 ; 12,122; 11,080: 7,457: 5,199: 3,687: 2, 873 
West North Central ........ :_186,831_ : 174,033 : 152,427 : 121,633 : 96,738 : 56,577 : 32,995 : 23,375 : 17,423 
: : : : : 
: 4,085: 3,82: 3,496: 2,947: 2,069: 1,668; 655 : 
CE, cacesncecnerensanee’ : 9,759 : 9,108 : 8,145 : 6,976 : 5,567 : 3,629 : 2,673 : 2,230 : 1,756 
: 4,678: 4,203: 3,773: 3,311: 2,826: 1,953: 1,430: 1,149; 915 
coc : 38,264 : 35,620: 32,170: 26,397 : 22,233: 13,950: 11,091; 9,693 : 7,9 
: 12,402: 11,116: 9,045; 7,183: 5,886; 2,741: 1,865: 1,553: 1,236 
: 8,721: 8,318 7,28: 6,280: 5,348 : 3,500: 2,925: 2,009: 2,232 
:__78,071 : 72,450 : 64,225 : 53,6043 : go7 : 27,842: 21,652: 17,889 : 14,505 
: 10,896 : 10,370: 9,354: 7,614: 6,350: 3,393: 2,460: 2,006: 1,557 
: 2,978 : 2,820: 2,560: 2,068: 1,628 ;: 897 : 667 : 266 
: 5,876: 5,658: 5,192: 4,226: : 2,623: 1,862: 1,583: 1,323 
7,083 6,786 : 6,215 : 5,184 : _4,237 3,74 : 3,399 1,052 : 929 
\ Fast South Central ........ : 26,833 ; 25, 634 :__ 23,321 : 19,092 : 15,693 : 10,657 : 8,328: 5,721: 4,075 
: : : : : 
13,101 12,612: 11,384: 9,999: 8,795: 7,209: 5,418: 3,289: 2,157 
: 1,133: 1,062: B40 565 : 2: 330 : 291 : 199 
: 4,558: 4,173: 3,525: 3,346: 2,915: 2,200: 1,762: 1,415: 1,089 
:_ 80,170 : 75,888 71,668: 66,710: 59,772: 41,126: 32,642; 26,253 ; 22,023 
f West South Central ........ __ 98,962 : 93,755 : 87,417 : 80,420: 71,924 : 50,871 : 40,113 : 31,203: 25,428 
1,526 1,445 1,325 1,147 1,104 953 : 641 4ug 277 
4,021: 3,942: 3,626: 3,359: 2,868: 875: 290 : 146 83 
: 4,073: 3,875: 3,722: 2545: 3,381: 2,789: 2,151: 1,553: 1,250 
8,819: 8,484: 8,068: 7,590: 7,067: 6,113: 4,42: 2,815: 1,930 
: 3,132 : 2,892 : 2,050 : 2,438 : 1,988 : 1,047 : 209 : 81 
: 635 : 581: 4g9 455 : 399 : 200 : 86 : 49: 9 
; nn : 634 610 : 549 3 502 370 254 121 ; 69 
22,840 : 21,829 : 20,460 : 19,083 : 17,309: 12,347 : 8,493: 5,341: 3,699 
Washington : 1,854: 1,723: 1,602: 1,491: 1,354: 1,069; 810 656 : 571 
: 11,068 11,495: 10,925: 10,238 : 9,447 : 7,564: 5,638 4,185: 2,092 
29,185 27,655 26,166 23,565 : 20,098 : 10,280; 4.658: 2,533: 392 
Pacific 42,707 40,873 : 38,693 : 35,274 : 30,899 : 18,913: 11,106: 7,374: 3,055 
: : : : : 
{ 626,980 : 590,811 : 536,044 459,183 : 392,438 : 255,931 : 175,677 : 133,499 : 104,163 
i i i i i. 


Vy Including banks in receivership. 
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Table 5.- Estimated amount of life insurance company farm-mortgage loans outstanding, by States and geographic divisions, 
January 1, 1930-38 }/ 
geographic division’ 2930 1932 + 1932 1933 1996 1935 1930 1937 + 1938 
— i = iL i. i 
: 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: dollars : dollars : dollars : : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars 
2: 2: 2: 2: 2: 23 2: 13 1 
New Hampshire ........ 0: 0: 0; 0: 0: 0: 
Massachusetts ........ : 22: 19: 17: 17: 17: 17: 17: 14; 5 
Rhode Island ......... 0: 0: 0: 0: 0: 0: 0: 
Connecticut ........+. : 6: 6: 6: 6: 6: 6; 4; 
New England ........ 31: 29: 29: 35: 35: _ 30: 20: 11 
: H : : : : 
: 215: 192: 207: 251: 233: 227: 210: 239 
Now JOreey : 190: 176: 197: aus; 241; 236: 226: 220 
Pennsylvania ......... : _ 65; uu; 39: 39: 39; 27: 26: 25: 113 
Middle Atlantic .... 470; 443; 538: 527: 501; 489: 572 
58,830: 58,325 56, 734: 51, 259: 47, 218: 37, 276: 32,889: 0, 381 29,742 
98,531 93,900: 9209: 79, 41: 01,571: 53, 144; 8,181 49, 295 
181,560: 185,732: 178,576: 162,009: 130,067: 112,006: 98,709 96,134 
: 8,058: 8, 622: 6, 8, 224; 7,547: 5, 500: 3,174 3,126 
: 23, 387: 24, 163: 24,790 23,492 21, 566; 15, he: 10, 879: 9,014 8,814 
East North Central . : 370,366: 370,976: 369,700: 348,820: 317,561: 249,716; 213,402; 189,459: 187,111 
: 138,261: 132, 396: 116,381: 99,942: 70,401: 742: «45, 323 
499,797: 499,230: 485,959: 456,995: 393,521: 295,891: 251,047: 226,603: 212,968 
: 143,886; 135,986: 126,071: 108,261: 96, Seb: 81,633: 67,978: 59,076: 56,929 
North Dakota ......... : 33,004: 29, 231: 27,271: 24, ues: 20, 308: 13,052: 10,162; 8,277: 7,029 
South Dakota ......... : 113,596: 108,684; 104,734; 95,290: 78,574: 50, 823: Zo, 34o; 27, 361: 22, p05 
: 146,091: 138,527: 130,942: 123,986: 113,468 88,453: 73,412: 62,605: 54, 97 
: 149,982; 151,920: 153,347: 147,940: 136, 682: 92, 142: 74, 672 62, 683: 56, 508 
West North Central + 1,224,577: 1,194,974: 1,154,038: 1,074,022: 938,961: 692,395: 569,958: 495,291: 455,609 
ee 6020800608000 : bo 49; 49; 33: 27: 25: 21: 21: 18 
PD vcdehwnmaiaas : 702 795: 967: 918: 837: 853: 727: 1, 305: 1,558 
: 6, 944 6, 6,527: 5,785: 5, 3,503: 3,005: 2,014; 2,993 
West Virginia ........ t 47: 579: 354; 327: 270: 223 295: 381; 4o9 
Worth Carolina ....... : 12,114; 12,683: 12,675: 11,058 9,998: 8,418: 7,980: 7, 862: 8, 208 
South Carolina ....... : 6, 366: 5,748: 5,171 4,307: 3,723 2,830: 2,757: 2, 563: 2,785 
3 28, 380: 25, 890: 23,213 19,135 15,091: 11, 442: 10, 577: 10,729: 11,164 
: 2,313: 2,042: 1,685 1, 384: 1,045: 913: 669: 426 
South Atlantic ..... : 57, 332: 54, 426: 50, o41 42, 947 36, 057 28, 267: 26,031: 26,099: 27,621 
Kentucky : 2,242: «25,398: 4,789: 22,840: 20,371: 858: «10,059: «9, 
: 37,672: 35,799: 33,875 29,859: 26, 726: 18, 267: 14,726: 13,038: 12, 284 
: 8,883; 8, 396: 7,984 7,210: 5,920: 4,420: 4, 166; 3,703: 3,260 
Mississippi .......... : 21, 558: 20, 672: 20, 298: 17,050: 15,423: 14,194: 13,705: 14,226: 17,100 
East South Central . : 254s 90, 265: 86, 946: 76,959: 68, 51,181: 4u 055 41,024: 4a, 299 
16,061; 14,953: 14, 345; 12, 307: 10, 023: 8,768 8, 897: 9,852: 10, 866 
: 8, 883: 8,726: 8,893: 8,611: 8,474; 7,708 6, 782: 6,903: 
: 71,898: 65,923: 65,040: 62, 208: 57, 045 47,892 37,053 32, 283: 28,729 
: 160,560: 163,050: 162,498: 151,710: 139,122: 104,573 88, 689: 81,514: 80, 253 
West South Central . : 257,422: 252,652: 250,776: 234,836: 215,264: 168,941 141,421: 130,552: 126,908 
: : : : : : : 
10, 512: 7,853: 6,927: 6,047: 5,036: 3,461: 2,853: 2,508: 2,234 
13,701: 13,198: 13, 485: 13,098: 11,845: 8,855: 8,000: 6,802: 6,632 
ee : hol: 374: 356: 336: 313: 278: 257: 217: 202 
vows 6,892: 6, 311: 6,146: 5,563: 5,050: 4,512: 4,039: 4,299: 3,846 
ee IE ceccccccecs : 4,092: 2,585: 1,950: 1,677: 1, 506: 1,108: 1,033: 791: 871 
DE wetebbacernees : 2,158: 1,912: 1,461; 1,706: 1,746: 1,002: 1,107: 1,141: 1,118 
: 1,792: 1,449; 1,405: 1, 360: 1,292: she; 702: 660: 510 
: 483: 443; 453: 29: 388: 304; 271: 280: 1,617 
Mountain .eseesceess 40,091: 34,1253 32,183: 30,216; 27,176: 20, 962: 18, 262: 16, 698: 17,030 
: : : : 
Washington .......+.+- : 24, 369: 25,752: 27, 232: 26, 543; 25,125 21,231 17,808: 15, 562: 14, 366 
13, 909: 13,715: 13,723: 13, 061: 12,751: 9,758 8,017 7,358 7,968 
: 22,593: 21,893: 20, 589: 19,123: 15,913 14,097: 13,930: 15,975 
United States ...... 2, 059,221: 2,007, 301: 1,869, 1001 1,661, 1,258, 300; 1,054, 936, 895,470 


Data based upon Girect reports life insurance companies, official submitted to the 
of the various States and the District of Columbia, and "Best's Life Insurance Reports". 
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Table 6.— Loans secured by farm real estate held by insured commercial banks, }/ on specified dates 1935-36 


| ween ies t Jan. 1, 1935 Jan. 1, 1936 + Jan. 1, 1937 + July 1, 1937 1 Jan. 1, 1938 July 1, 1938 
} t2,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollam 
: : : : : 
t 1,740 : 1,627 : 1,589 1,587 3 1,581 : 1,043 
New Hampshire ............. : 665 : 651 : 629 3 613 : 613 : 665 
: 11,778 : 11,435 : 9, 325 : 9, 40 : 8,851 : 8, 393 
) Massachusetts ............. : 1,395 3 1,587 : 1,178 : 1,165 : 1, 200 : 1,155 
ee : 285 : 253 : 242 : 253 : aug : 250 
0 eae ee : 1,743 : 1, 398 : 2,142 : 1,418 : 1, 266 : 1, 288 
New England ............. : 17,606 : 16,951 : 15,105 : 14,076 : 13,760 : 13,394 
| inka vacaicenseoass : 17,412 : 17,186 : 16,328 : 15,827 : 15,470 : 15,635 
| : 3,852 : 3,712 3,775 3 3, bb4 : 3, : 3,878 
Pennsylvania .............. : 20,950 : 20,715 : 20,294 : 22,584 : 22,760 : 22, 289 
Middle Atlantic ......... : h2,21% : 41,613 : 40,397 : 42,075 : 41,894 : hi, 802 
32,714 32, 44 : 34,491 36, 961 37,220 38,578 
: 18,719 : 18,523 : 17,798 : 19,463 : 19,178 : 20,118 
: 22,777 : 22,489 : 22,324 : 23,154 : 23,176 : 23,211 
EE, piecenceoneceberas : 11,760 : 11,400 : 10,848 : 11,380 : 11,671 : 12,704 
22, 366 : 19,245 : 19, 359 : 19,658 : 19,817 : 20, 829 
East North Central ...... 108, 336 : 104,121 : 104,810 : 110,616 : 111,062 _ 115,500 
: 14,638 : 14,339 : 14,878 : 15,827 : 16,477 : 17,374 
: 26,240 : 30,452 : 35,948 : 39,875 : 40,349 : 41,512 
ici cisiccscnsdenae : 18,619 : 18,656 : 18,410 : 18,803 : 19,947 : 18,230 
: 2,795 : 2,570 1,954 : 1,856 : 1,771 : 1,691 
eS ere : 2,334 : 2,010 : 1,933 : 1,991 : 1,986 : 1,925 
| : 4, 4, 368 : 5,524 : 6, 230 : 6, 620 : 7,012 
: 7,384 : 7,868 : 8,571 : 9, 234 : 9, 335 : 9,811 
West North Central ...... : 76,258 : 80, 263 : 87,218 : 93,816 : 96, 485 : 97,555 
IIE oi viscssdestccreres : 3,183 : 3,113 : 2,951 : 2, 858 : 2,986 : 2,951 
: 9,520 : 9, 305 : 9,498 : 9,529 : 9, 656 : 9,669 
Distridt of Columbia ...... : 51 : 121 : 167 : 118 : 104 : 77 
: 14,113 : 14,936 : 15,199 : 15,782 : 15,820 : 16,116 
West Virginia .. : : 4, 695 4,514 : 4,586 : 4,530 
North Carolina ...........- : 28 : 5, 3 5,789 3 7,016 : 6,176 : 7,087 
South Carolina ............ : 1,146 : 1,055 : 1,169 : 1,583 : 1,295 : 1,490 
: 5,153 : 5,887 : 5, 948 : 7,27 : 5, 680 : 7,092 
: 1,581 : 1,834 : 1,981 : 1,91 : 2,112 : 2,254 
South Atlantic .......... :_ 43,520 : 45.506 47,397 50, 589 51, 266 
: : : : : 
: 17,267 : 16,966 : 18,102 : 18,46 : 19,026 : 20, 024 
Tennessee ........-...---++ : 10,210 : 10,228 : 10,314 : 10,644 : 10,626 : 11,098 
GEE benabhaccseeunaance : 3,917 : 3,834 : 4, 082 : 4, 506 : 4,196 : 4,774 
: 10,683 : 10,459 8,979 : 9,187 : 8, 222 8,694 
East South Central ...... : 42,077 : 41,487 s 41,477 | : 42,783 : 42,070 : 4, 590 
: 5,148 : 4,971 : 4413 : 4, 695 : 4,105 : 4, O40 
: 8,438 : 7,743 : 6,535 : 6, 605 : 6, 319 : 6,527 
EE ainb0osknencedeeus : 3,424 : 3,192 : 3,331 : 3, bbe : 3, 482 : 3,650 
: 17,184 : 14,954 : 13,534 : 13,049 : 11,799 : 11,471 
West South Central ...... : 34,194 : 30,860 : 27,813 : 27,795 : 25,705 : 25, 688 
: : : : 
j 2,174 1, 366 1,311 1, 263 1,212 1,170 
1,313 1,257 1,170 1, 209 1,102 1,184 
1,415 1, 346 1,073 1,177 1,238 1, 265 
3,117 2,533 2,331 : 2, 2, 242 2,620 
618 591 527 572 503 628 
1,059 : 861 978 1,073 
3,117 2,530 2,621 : 2,785 2, 666 3,058 
3 240 : 3 356 
SOOT MLE 13,117 10, 744 10, 332 10, 563 10, 279 11,334 
: 3,290 : 3,024 : 3,057 3,772 3 3,997 : 4, 2% 
: 2, 067 3 2, 350 2,250 2,335 : 2,181 : 2,228 
115,563 :__109, 986 :_ 107,078 : 105,718 : 105,602 : 105,181 
+121, 520 : 115,960 112,985 3111, 825 : 111,760 : 111, 645 
: : : : : : 
United States ........... : 498,82 : 487,505 : 487,534 : 504,136 : 501,450 : 512,774 
i i 


i 3 
1/ leans are classified according to location of bank. 
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Table 7.- Short-term loans outstanding by selected lending agencies, 


1926~ 
Beginning :banks per- : Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration Pare 
of tsonal and : Federal : Production ; Regional 8 H curity 
period tcollateral : intermediate credit tagricultural : Emergency Drought re-: Adminis- . or 
: loans to ; credit banks associa- : credit : crop loans : lief loans tration 2/ 3 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,900 : 1,0 
: dollars dollars : dollers dollars dollars : dollars dollars : dolla 
1928 : - 43,924 : : 1,195 ; : 
1929 : - 45,103 : : : W/ 6,924 ; : 
1931 : 4/1,936, 360: 65,633 : : - 3 
1932 : 74,691 : 50,127 : 
193% : : R2,518 : 2u, 373 : 90, 754 : 
1934 - 3 60,989 27 91,090 : - 
1935 : 807,613: 55,072 60,852: 87,102: 78,721 32, - 3 37,1 
1936 : 4/ 661,606: 47,162 4,096: 43,400 : 106,976 ; 65,514 - i, 
January $ 593,614; 41,017 105,212 3 25, 288 104,490; 60, 39 - 3 215, 
July 726, 400; 47,337 100,051 22.914 130, 146 58, 996 - 
1938; H 
January 783, 351: 4O, 138,169 15,592 115,017 57,113 114, 402 
Avril - : 39, 52e 162, 15, 164 119,386 ; 56,414 135, 391 
July 325,705 42,894 134, 327 : 14,788 l 8, 545 : 55,987 16 43 l, 
October ue 4O, 808 170. 06 : 13.374 123,792 : 55, 606 162. 321 308, 
1] loans to and discounts for private financing institutions. 
2/ Rural rehabilitation locns. Data for years prior to 193% unavailable on comparable basis. 
3/ Does not include loans held by other financing institutions, mainly commercial banks. 
u/ ne % 
Table 8.- Loans itstanding to farmers' cooperative orgenizetions, 1928-38 
: Loans to -Ooperatives by agencies supervised by Farm 
Beginning : Credit Administration Rural Farn 
of : Federal Banks : Agricultural : Electrification Security 
period : intermediate for : Marketing Act : Administration Administrat 
: credit banks rooperatives :__revolving fund : 
: 1.000 dollars : 1,000 dollers : Oot : 000 4 1,000 dollars 
1928 31,991 : 
1929 360,174 
70% 26, 073 : 14,510 : 
1931 64,377 : 136, 098 
1932 45,177 3 156, 280 : 
9. fbb 158, 285 
193k : 15,211 18,697 : 157,752 - 
19%5 3 33,909 27,851 54, 863 - 
193 : 2,731 : 50, 013 : Ws, 433 3,052 - 
1937 
January 1,641 69, 047 53,754 24, 100 - 
Jul 635 : 45,032 : 4o, 854 : 
1938; 
January : 1,813 87,033 : 30,982 : 77,709 3, 068 
April : 1,420 : $2, 323 : 27, 304 : - 4087 
ly : 19 : 81,190 : 24, 604 : 2/ 87,719 4, 283 
ctober : 256 : 82, 544 3 27,370 : - 7,945 
i i ; : 


1/ Includes loans to private utilities. 


2/ Represents allotments. 


| 
| 
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Table 9.- Rural Electrification Administration loans, and Farm Security Administration loans outstanding June 30, 1938 


Farm Secutiry Administration 
Rural 
State and electrifi- ; Leasn to + "Construction" : 
geographic division cation Loans to t+ individuals loans and"lease : Tenant- 

: loans 3 cooperative * for rural + and purchase purchase 
tio rehabilitation ct"lo loans 
t 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars 2.000 dollara : 1,000 dollars 22200 dollars 
: : 

91 Oo 3 2, 287 t 77 9 

} New Hampshire : 100 532s 0 

How : 250 : 99 2,000 156 7 
Hew t 258 134; 558: 0 1 
: 2,509 : 435 1,051 71 : 116 
Middle Atlantic .......... : 3,017 oo8 3,009 : 227 : 203 

7,292 3.3 : 172 : 224 
6,010 54 2,9 53 185 
: 3,053 : 3,720 312 
ces 4,655 28 2,720 31 109 
: 6,14: 3,955 12 131 

East North Central ....... : 27,1560 : 16,6096; 268 __ 961 

: 6,065 : 4,o22 50 : 214 
: 5.727 0 3,365 330 
: 2,632 104 7,080 27 314 
: 274 5,296 15 101 
: 537 51 7,674 12 120 
: 5,168; 144 7,219 0 196 
: 1,547 oh; 7,134; 4g : 199 

West North Central ....... : 22,308 ; 637 42, 890 153 : 1,474 
: 427: 0 38 12 
: 225 : 0 196 0 41 
: 2,257 60 1,937 0 207 
North Carolina ..........-«. : 1, 63 3 197 3,249 302 : 

1,157 : 3, 346 89 4Ob 
3.54 : 138 4, 547 185 : 634 
6 i 2,806 ; 79 

South Atlantic .........+. 10,460 ; 1,393 3: 17,710 ; 655 : 1,878 

: 2,436 Oo 1,901 221 30 
: 1,969 553: 1, 384 : 119 11 
Misslesipps 1,657 ; 52 3 5,124 591 639 

East South Central ....... 7,020 3 13,593 1,127 1,993 
1,822 219 5, 369 672 3 4go 

2,373 0 7,332 172 26 
4, 680 47 13,052 : 357 907 

West South Central ....... : 9,802; 274 29,770 3 1,593 : 2,193 

971: 1 2,584 9 : 39 
: 700: 13 3,045 12 

) : 360 2,110 ou 
: 178 146 721 0 : 12 
5 2,924 32 13 

: 4,012 __ 267 21,845 903 210 

f : 1,128 : : 3,019 114 
: 7 2,093 : 104 37 

United States . .......... 87,719: 4,283; 3/ 159, 435 5,221 9,119 
i H i i 
Represents al.otments. 
Represents commitments. 


astaaa 


3/ Excludes loans in Hawaii. 


| 
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Table 10.- Personal and collateral loans to farmers held by insured commercial banks, ty States and geographic divisions, 
on specified dates, 1934, 1936, 1937, and 1938 


State and 
geographic division 


: : : 
1 Dec. 31, 1934 : June 30, 1936 : Dec. 31, 1936 : June 30, 1937 ; Dec. 31, 1937 : June 30, 19% 


2,269 1,052 : 1,696 1,219 1,783 : 1,951 
New Hampshire ...........-- : 1,136 500 : 503 : 505 545 : 576 
7 EESTI : 3, 320 2,375 : 1,812 : 2,412 2, 453 : 2,410 
Massachusetts ...........-- : 2,028 1,510 : 1,473 : 1,377 1,716 : 1,779 
Fr re : 397 289 : 117 : 124 99 : 9e 
: 2.34). 5u5 = 480 82) 1,396 3 1,479 
: 11,291 6,871 6,081 6, 458 7,992 : 8,291 
: : 
: 26, 032 23,104 : 19, 310 22, 268 20, 409 : 22,956 
: 8,211 9, 103 : 4,052 5,776 5,145 : 5,228 
Pennsylvania .........s5++. : 30, 081 19,037 3 15, 286 15,955 17,620 : 19, 250 
Middle Atlantic ......... 32h 51, 304 38, 43,999 43,174 : 47,434 
: 24, 946 16,276 15, 17, 598 21,672 : 24,752 
: 22, 788 15, 400 14,009 16, 18,958 21,511 
: 42,770 38,108 38, 867 40, 378 58,839 50,143 
Michigan ...... : 8,979 7,145 7,795 9, 508 11,704 13,984 
: 21,797 13,853 13,009 14,627 15, 267 : 17,909 
Fast North Central ...... : 121, 280 90, 842 : 89,120 3 98,557 126, 500 : 128,299 
: 32, 353 32,137 : 30, 866 : 33,876 39, 932 : 40, 819 
: 4O, 951 41,871 : 4i1,oll : 4, 986 080 : 64, 231 
Ree : 34,517 31,978 : 30, 597 : 37,532 36, 945 : Lo, oly 
: 8,730 9,177 : 8,436 : 8, 816 8,788 : 9,029 
PEIN ciccceaceneens : 12, 6b0 14, 501 : 13, 394 : 13,371 15,828 : 14,972 
DIES dbc0c0k0escuseeces : 32,219 36, 895 : 34, 462 : 37,501 42,172 : 41, 346 
: 27,531 33,736 31,146 H 35,154 +, S48 38,718 
West North Central ...... : 188,567 200, 295 : 190,512 : 211,236 242, 593 :__ 255,759 
: 1,938 786 597 44g 709 599 
DE Riddeddcencakeeaee : 7,84 3, 303 3,054 2, 809 3, O47 3,588 
District of Columbia ...... 1 1 52 
19, 952 9,332 8, 221 10,112 10, 285 9, b42 
: 6,113 2,063 1, 408 2, 304 2,219 2,230 
: 14,150 5,485 2,503 8,116 4,107 10,992 
South Careline 12,896 3,792 1,073 5, 383 3,722 9,168 
: 32, 847 10, 297 6, 360 13, 686 13, 554 26,095 
2,925 1, 389 1,775 1,963 2,496 3,287 
South Atlantic .......... 98, 098 3, bug 24,991 : 44 823 40, 191 65, 601 
: 23, 10, 190 9, : 9,442 11, b4o 11,960 
: 26, 9, 7,934 : 10,613 13, 351 34, 219 
: 28,955 13,173 6, 255 17,507 19,79 34,419 
: 8,128 _3, 412 _9, 9,350 14, 253 
East South Central ...... : 87,891 40, 976 26, 865 47,428 ohh 94, 851 
14, 562 8,513 4, 239 10,025 13,958 19, 593 
5,902 3,037 2,052 4,724 3, 12,018 
ES 21,775 25,781 22,008 26, 363 25,747 30,700 
69,171 69,176 53,883 73, 301 72, 689 84, 243 
West South Central ...... : 111,470 107, 107 82,182 114,913 116, 234 146,554 
9,995 9,842 8,534 10, 284 9,038 11,161 
: b, 760 8,426 8,817 9,376 10, 146 11,095 
: 11,019 12,490 9,794 12, 563 11, 13, 375 
EE Adiwekibigenicsaiiel : 16, 633 15, O44 20,771 17, 405 23,729 19, 056 
3,124 4,512 4, 280 5, 336 5, 266 5,676 
1,728 3,198 6, 824 2529 5,037 5, 
SEE 8,505 5,217 9, 297 8, 232 10,096 9,511 
733 707 981 919 Bib _9b7 
EEE ecaeeeeuescns-cns 58, 497 59, 496 69, 298 : 68, bus 76, 602 76, 287 
Washington : 10, 493 8, 988 8,338 : 10, 554 12,889 14,089 
: 7,198 8,515 7,007 : 8,094 10, 699 12,532 
: 47, 906 50, 74 49,912 : 72,094 57,330 76,008 
: 05,595 68, 267 05,917 : 90, 342 80, 924 102, 629 
United States ........... ; 807,013 661, 606 593,014 726, 400 788, 351 925,705 
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Table 11.- Production credit association loans outstanding, by States and geographic divisions, December 31, 1934-37 
geographic division 1934 1935 1936 1937 
1,000 dollars 2.000 dollars 2,000 dollara 2,000 dollars 
2, 854 : 4, 294 : 1,755 : 919 
New Hampshire ... .........++- : au : 125 : 167 : 217 
: 368 : 676 : 802 : 1,035 
: 611 : 661 : 651 : 796 
106 : 282 : 503 : 561 
: : 710 968 : 1,314 
Wow LATE 6,748 3 4, 4, sho 
1,703 : 2,734 : 3,379 : 4,719 
346 692 : 873 : 1, 393 
1,003 : 1,457 : 1,700 : 2,436 
, Middle Atlantic ........... 3 3,052 : 4, 883 : 5,952 : 8, 548 
959 : 2,091 : 3,116 : 5, 409 
1, 460 : 3,021 : 3,042 : 6,198 
: 807 : 1,764 : 1,930 : 2, 960 
1, 526 3,505 3,878 : 5, 262 
Fast North Central ........ : 5,750 3 12,631 : 15,749 : 24, 935 
j : 2, 263 : 4, 628 : 4,686 : 5, 947 
: 754 : 1,844 : 1,757 : 3,711 
MiseOurd 8 695 : 1,486 : 2,129 : 3, 101 
: 752 : 1,797 : 1,565 : 1,651 
| South Dakota 7b : 2,470 : 2,197 : 2,536 
: 1,464 : 2,319 : 2,803 : 2,338 
: 1,539 : 2,757 : 2,592 : 2, 233 
West North Central ........ : 8, 233 3 17, 801 : 17,729 3 22,017 
: 59 : 56 : 68 : 142 
: 529 3 : $18 : 1,394 
West Virginia cae 222 10 30 599 
Berth Caveliae : 124 26 392 591 
South Carolina : 266 11 251 709 
920 3 1,182 1,707 2, 288 
South Atlantic ............ : 3,118 : 43 : 5,577 8, 869 
: 517 : 1,147 : 1,416 : 2,070 
: 604 : 1,124 : 1,483 : 2,144 
Alabama .......... 251 : 323 566 : 893 
dee : 262 284 377 897 
East South Central ........ : 1,094 : 2,878 : 3, S42 : 6,004 
351 : 347 : 407 : 37 
: She : 390 789 1, 483 
1,796 2,727 3, 348 2,481 
: 3,627 6, 245 : 9,351 10, 737 
West South Central ........ : 6,316 9,709 3 13,895 15,638 
: 5,397 5,616 5, 065 5, 895 
: : 3,550 : : 5, 359 
ans : 1,259 : 1.655 : 1, 54s : 1,738 
: 2,109 2, 874 3, 3, 140 
) : 1,438 : 2,109 : 2, 542 : 2,183 
: 532 : 1,148 : 1,056 : 1, 682 
: 1,571 2,163 : 2,459 : 2, 622 
491 1,055 1,088 i, 
: 16, 225 20,170 22, 087 23,925 
; : 
: 2, 842 2,984 2,456 4,272 
: 4, 382 : 4,070 : 4, : 6, 861 
: 4, 375 : 7,113 : 7,504 : ‘11,007 
: 11,599 : 14,167 : 14, 804 : 22, 140 
United States }/ .......... : 60,459 : 93,400 : 104,481 : 136,918 
Data exclude Puerto Rico. 
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Table 12.-Index numbers of demand deposits of country banks 1/, 1924 to date (1924 - 29 = 100) 


Year : Ewenty Leading sericul tured States Seven corn Eight cotton Eight range 
ont Unad justed , States 3/ growing States 4/ States 5/ 
month tgeasonal variations : H 
1924 : 96.6 : : 100.1 : 98.3 : 96.1 
1925 : 102.1 : : ~ 2s : 105.2 96.5 
1926 : 101.6 : : 102.3 : 104.7 98.9 
1927 : 99.0 : : 97.6 : 100.1 98.4 
1928 : 101.7 : : 99.7 : 98.7 106.6 
1929 : 99.0 : : 97.2 : 93.0 103.6 
1930 : 89.4 : : 90.7 : 77-2 : 91.3 
1931 : 75.4 : : 78.1 : -6 : 76.2 
1932 : 7.3 59.6 1.8 : pe? 
1933 : -6 : : 48.8 : 41.4 : 
1934 : 66.0 : : 70.7 : 59.1 : 63.9 
1935 :6/ :8/ 
1936 : 97.6 106.9 : 94.7 101.3 
1937 : 105.7 115.4 105.0 110.4 
1937 : : 
September : 106.6 : 107.0 : 116.9 : 100.4 109.8 
October 107.0 105.0 : 115.8 106.4 112.6 
November : 106.1 : 103.9 : 114.2 : 107.7 : 113.8 
December H 103.9 : 102.5 : 111.8 : 106.0 3 116.2 
1938 : : 
January : 103.8 : 102.0 : 113.0 : 105.3 109.4 
February 103.3 : 101.9 : 111.5 : 103.7 105.4 
March : 102.1 : 101.2 3 110.8 : 102.0 103.4 
April : 100.7 : 100.8 : 109.8 : 100.1 102.1 
May : 100.3 : 101.7 : 110.0 : 97.1 103.8 
June : 99.5 : 101.9 : 110.7 : 94.7 102.9 
July : 100.1 : 102.9 111.1 : 94.0 102.9 
August 8 100.8 103 111.8 $ 95.1 103.2 
September 102.7 103.1 113.3 98.7 104.5 


1] Based on data rey orted by member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places of less “than 1 
Tpopuletion classification of 1930 Census). Each deposit series is weighted, the deposits for each Stat 


5,000 population 
e having been 


given a weight equal to the proportion, in t base period, of that State's cash farm income to the total cash farm in- 


come of the group of States. 


2/ Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiane, Iowa, Kansas, Michican, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 


North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

By Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Iowa. 

4/ North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 
5/ Montana, Colorado, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

6/ Five months of 1935 are unavailable. 


Table 13.-Farm real estate taxes in the United States, 1913-37 


‘ 


Taxes per acre Taxes per acre 
Year Taxes per Year 
Amount Index : $100 of value : : Index 
(1913#100) : (1913=100) 
Dollars : Percent : Dollars : : Dollars : Percent 
191 : -24 : 100 : 5 : 1925 : -56 : 232 
191 : -24 : 101 : -56 : 1926 : -56 : 232 
1915 : - 26 : 110 : -57 : 1927 : -57 2: 238 
1916 : -28 : 116 : -57 : 1928 $ -58 2 239 
1917 : -31 : 129 : -58 > 1929 : -58 : 241 
1918 : -33 : 137 : -57 : 1930 : 57 : 238 
1919: 172 : -59 : 19: 52 217 
1921 : 54 : 223 : -9 =1933 39 : 161 
1922 : : 224 : -96 1934 : -37 : 153 
1923 : -55 $ 228 : 1.01 > 1935 : -37 : 155 
1924 : 55 : 228 : 1.03 : 1936 : -38 : 156 


Taxes per 


: $100 of value 


Doll ars 


1.07 
1.12 


| 
| 
: 1.15 
: 1-18 
: 1.19 
: 1.30 
1.42 
3 1.50 
: 1.28 
: 1.19 
1.14 ; 
1.13 
1.15 


Table 14.- Number of bankruptcies in the United States, 1928-37 
Year ending Total Farmer Farmer bankruptcies 
July 1 bankruvtcies bankruptcies @8 percentage of total 
$ Nuaber Rumber Percent 
53, 9679 10.6 
897 939 8.7 
60, 355 4, 464 7.4 
60,105 4,023 6.7 
63,279 4, 849 : 7-7 
58,833 : 8.0 
56, 319 4,311 3.2 
52,169 3, G42 7.0 
54,959 2,479 4.5 
H 
Table 15.— Cash farm income, and indexes of prices paid and received by farmers, 1928-36 


: Index of prices paid for 


Cash income from Index of 
| Year oom etings 1/ living: fere prices 3/ 
Million dollars Perce Percen 
10,479 153 146 
8,451 145 126 
5.899 124 : 87 
4, 328 107 65 
= 348 123 
1937 
8,600 130 121 
6,170 132 126 
1938: 
: 5.377 12% 95 
Hi 
1/ Includes rental and benefit paynents. 
2/ 1910-14 = 100. 
3/ August 1909 - July 1914 = 100. 
Table 16.- Farm real estate: Land values and transfers, 1920-38 
Estimated mumber of farms changing 
ownership per 1,000 farms 
Year endi $ Forced : : Total 
on Voluntary sales and : Othe : 
: sales : related of 
; (1912-14100) and trades : defaults : 
Percent Number 3 Rumber Number Number 
: 12% : 29.6 21.6 10.2 : 
: 119 : 28.3 23.3 : 16.9 : 68.5 
SA 117 : 26.3 22.8 16.9 : 66.0 
116 23.5 19.5 15.0 58.0 
15 : 23.7 20.8 17.0 : 61.5 
106 19.0 26.1 : 16.8 : 61.9 
) 89 16.2 41.7 : 18.8 76.7 
: 73 16.8 54.1 22.7 93.6 
76 17.8 9.1 21.7 78.6 
Te 19.4 28.3 21.4 : 69.1 
as 31.5 22.4 ? 20.1 74.0 
85 - - - - 
: 1/ Largely inheritance, gift. and sales in settlement of estates; also includes a small number of 
miscellaneous and unclassified transfers. 


. 


Table 17.- Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts ty institutions unier the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration, 1933-36 


December - December ; December : December December : 
31, : 31, : 31, : 31, ; 31, 
1933 1934 : 1935 =1936 1937 


Percent 


September 


Percent Percent Rercent Percent 
Federal land banks: 
National farm logan associations- 
contract rates }/ 
Direct (including loans made in 
Puerto Rico)-contract rate }/ 
Land Bank Commissioner 2/ 
Federal intermediate credit banks 3/ 
Banks for cooperatives: 3/ 
Commodity 
Operating capital .. 
Facility 
Production credit associations }/ 
Emergency crop and feed loans 
1934-35 drought relief loans 


H H i i H i. 
ss On maturities occurring during the period July 11, 1933, through June 30, 1935, the interest rate was temporarily re- 
4uced on leans made through national farm loan associations to Us percent and on direct loans to 5 percent; on maturities 
occurring during the period July 1. 1935, through June 30, 1940, the rates were temporarily reduced to ys and 4 percent 
respecitively. 
2/ On maturities occurring during the period July 22, 1937, through June 30, 1940, the interest rate on Commissioner loans 
has been temporarily reduced to 4 percent. 
t/ Interest rates in Puerto Rico, § percent higher. 
4/ Baltimore bank-2t percent, changed to 3 percent on January 15, 1934, 


Table 18.- Bond yields and interest rates, 1928-32 


Yield on 
long-term 
Federal farm 
loan bonds 


Government 


bonds 


Industrials 


Rates on 
commercial 


: paper : 
:(4-6 mo. average) 4/ : 


Federal 
reserve bank 
discount rates, 
New York 


Fy & 


~ 
uw 


2.54 
2.34 
2.3 


Www 


MN 


Ww 
we 


Wa own 


SRR 


Vv Yields are based on average daily yield on asked prices of long-term issues 


less. 


Average of yields of all outstanding bonds due or callable after & years. 


Federal Reserve S3oard. 


2/ 
Moody's Investors service. 
Range. 


» excluding bonds callable in 5 years or 


Item : 30, 
1938 
: Percent 
: 
: 5 
: 2 
2 
: 5 
: 4 
: : : : : : 
month : : | 
: V : 2/ : : : = 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 5/ 
H.62 : -60 : : 5.84 - 6 
66 ° 2.73 23 - 
: -10 1.01 : 1s - 2 
1938; 3 3 
2.45 : -88 : 1 
September ...... : 2.40 -69 1 
» / 
XUM 


